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orty years have passed since then-governor Terry Sanford 

established the North Carolina Fund, a bold venture devoted 

to breaking the cycle of poverty in this state. The fund no 
longer exists, having gone the way of a number of Great Society and 
War on Poverty programs of the 1960s. Yet, despite some inroads, 
poverty and the problems that accompany it endure in many North 
Carolina communities. 

What can be done today to combat poverty in North Carolina? 
his issue of Popular Government presents multiple perspectives: 
historical, political, demographic, socioeconomic, cultural, and educa 
tional. The articles offer no easy remedies. They begin, however, to 
describe the shape of poverty in this state, and they suggest strategies 
that public officials, business leaders, nonprofit organizations, citizens, 
and others might pursue. 

[he issue also includes six profiles called 


“Putting Perspectives to Work.” These 


short pieces depict a cross-section of people 


W ho, from positions as diverse as corporate 
CEO and community developer, are helping 
to better the lives of the state’s poorest 
residents and its communities in general. 
—Anita R. Brown-Graham, guest editor, 


and John Rubin, editor 
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wo war Tas 





\/l photographs in this article are reproduced 
courtesy of Billy E. Barnes, North Carolina 
Fund phe tographer 


In the mid-1960s in North Carolina, there remained 
tens of thousands whose family income [was] 


uw that d. 


at daily subsistence [was] always in 
loubt.” Left to right, top: Children playing in 


g 
1 public housing devel ypment in ne wthwest 
Charlotte; a child in New Bern; middle: Haliwa 
N.C. Indian) cl 
protesting conditions at the McDougald Terrace 


housing development in east Durham; a child 


vildren in Halifax County; people 


near downtown Durham; three children peering 
out of a house in Hamlet; bottom: a Lumbee 


N.C. Indian) tenant farmer in Robeson County. 





he author is associate professor of history and 
associate dean for Honors, College of Arts and 
Sciences, and director, James M. Johnston Center for 
Undergraduate Excellence, The University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. Contact him at leloudis@ 
email.unc.edu. 
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Leadership and Politics in the War on Poverty: 
The Case of the North Carolina Fund jones. vetoudis 





n the summer of 1963, America 

stood at a crossroads. A decade 

of civil rights activism had 
challenged the nation to fulfill its 
promise of equality and opportunity. 








— struction had citizens so funda- 


ta, 


' Cae Not since the Civil War and Recon- 


mentally questioned the political and 
social foundations of the republic. How the nation 
would answer was by no means clear. Alabama 
Governor George C. Wallace spoke for one possibility. 
In his inaugural address, he pledged, “Segregation 
now! Segregation tomorrow! Segregation forever!” 
Those words would eventually make him the point 














man for a resurgent politics of fear and resentment. 


n North Carolina, Governor Terry income is so low that daily sub- what the North Carolina Fund is 
i Sanford laid out a dramatic alter- sistence is always in doubt. There are all about. 
native. On July 18, he announced tens of thousands who go to bed Those words were one of the first sal- 
the establishment of the North Carolina hungry ... There are tens of thou- vos in what would become a national 
Fund, a unique nongovernmental sands whose dreams will die... war on poverty. 
organization designed to lift the burdens These are the children of poverty Just as television images of attacks 
of racism and poverty: who tomorrow will become the on civil rights demonstrators captured 
In North Carolina there remain parents of poverty. We hope to the public imagination during the 
tens of thousands whose family break this cycle of poverty. That is 1960s, so did accounts of dilapidated 
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housing, malnourished children, and 
the hopelessness of the rural and urban 
poor. While campaigning for the Dem 
ocratic nomination to the White House, 
John FE. Kennedy witnessed firsthand 
the hardships of life in the coal towns 
ind mountain hollows of West Virginia. 
Edward R. Murrow’s landmark docu 
mentary, Harvest of Shame, brought 
national attention to the plight of 
migrant workers. John Kenneth Gal 
braith’s Affluent Society, together 

with Michael Harrington’s Other 
(merica and Dwight 
MacDonald’s review 
of both books in 

The New Yorker, 
Sstirre d the concerns 
of liberal policy 
makers and the gen 
eral public. Mean 
while, dissident 
voices within the 
civil rights movement 
were beginning to 
drive home the point 
that, for more than a century, race had 
been a key component in the economic 
stagnation of the South. 

Sanford and his advisers were among 
the first public servants to confront that 
connection between race and poverty 
and to realize its implications for the 
future of both the region and the nation. 
When Sanford took office in 1961, 
North Carolina’s factory workers 
earned some of the lowest industrial 
wages in the nation; 37 percent of the 
state’s residents had incomes below the 
tederal poverty line; half of all students 
dropped out of school before obtaining 
a high school diploma; and of adults 
twenty-five years of age and older, a 
fourth had less than a sixth-grade edu- 
cation and were, for all practical pur- 
poses, illiterate.2 Those conditions had 
long been a part of everyday life in the 
state. Public policies such as segrega- 
tion, disfranchisement, antiunionism, 
and miserly expenditures on public 
education effectively maintained a 
racially divided and low-wage labor 
force. By the early 1960s, however, 
poverty was moving from the shadow 
of neglect to the forefront of public 
policy agendas. The civil rights move- 
ment, now at high tide, was chal- 
lenging the nation to fulfill its promise 
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Public policies such as segre- 
gation, disfranchisement, 
antiunionism, and miserly 
expenditures on public 
education effectively 
maintained a racially divided 
and low-wage labor force. 


of equality and opportunity. At the 
same time, technological innovation 
was revolutionizing the agricultural 
and manufacturing sectors of North 
Carolina’s economy. Automation in the 
textile and tobacco industries and the 
mechanization of agriculture meant 
that employers’ profits no longer 
depended so heavily on access to a 
large pool of unskilled labor. Displaced 
by these processes, thousands of men 
and women lacked steady employment, 
and many were migrating out of the 
state. North Carolina 
had a net out- 
migration of more 
than 250,000 people 
between 1940 and 
1950. In the next 
decade, the number 
fell to 30,000, but 
that seemingly good 
news veiled a contin- 
uing loss by North 
Carolina and the rest 
of the South of 6-10 
percent of young adults between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-five. 

In this context of upheaval and dis- 
location, Sanford sought to “awaken” 
the state to the human and social costs 
of poverty and racial inequality.* The 
governor devoted his administration to 
diversifying the economy, improving 
public education, and reducing North 
Carolina’s dependence on low-wage 
manufacturing. He and his supporters 
also signaled a willingness— indeed, an 
eagerness—to surrender segregation, 
as long as they could simultaneously 
control the pace and direction of 
change. For North Carolina progres- 
sives, poverty and racial discrimination 
became pressing concerns both because 
of the suffering they inflicted and be- 
cause they threatened to block the path 
of the state’s economic growth. Writing 
for a national audience in Look maga- 
zine, Sanford explained: 


The President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers estimates that 
racial bias deprives the U.S. of 
between $13 and $17 billion a year 
in increases in gross national prod- 
uct. In North Carolina, we know 
that we are 42nd on the list of 
states in per capita income because 


Negroes don’t have adequate 
economic opportunities. If their 
income equaled that of white 
citizens, North Carolina would 
jump to 32nd, at least. 

The South badly needs new indus- 
try. But what manufacturers would 
expect to find a worthwhile market 
in an area where a large percentage 
of the population is on relief and 
likely to remain so? What space in- 
dustry, which must compete mightily 
for physicists and engineers, would 
locate in a community ridden with 
hate and prejudice? The answer to 
these questions is already being 
given. In the last several years, neu 
industry has with few exceptions 
gone most heavily into those South- 
ern states making the most progress 


in civil rights. 


Poverty, Sanford was quick to add, 
also exacted a terrible human price. 
“We can measure the costs of lost pro- 
ductivity, of lost purchasing power, and 
of the relief rolls,” he contended. 

“But how do we measure the cost of a 
crushed spirit or a dead dream or a 
long-forgotten hope? What is the in- 
calculable cost to us as a people when 
the children of poverty become the 
parents of poverty and begin the cycle 
anew?” The challenge posed by these 
observations was obvious but daunting. 
“How,” asked the governor and his 
aides, “can we in North Carolina 
reverse trends, motivate people, re 
orient attitudes, supply the education 
and public services and the jobs that 
will give all our people the chance to 
become productive, more self-reliant, 
and able to compete in the complex 
but dynamic, exciting but perilous 
world of today and tomorrow?” 

Changing times required innovative 
strategies for uplifting the state’s 
economically disabled citizens. To 
that end, Sanford and a well-connected 
coalition of business and educational 
leaders chartered the North Carolina 
Fund as a private, nonprofit corpora- 
tion. Its purpose was to “enable 
the poor to become productive, self 
reliant citizens, and to foster institu- 
tional, political, economic, and social 
change designed to bring about a 
functioning, democratic society.” 





Sanford chaired the fund and recruited 
an interracial board of directors 
representing all geographic sectors of 
the state. Day -to-day Operations were 


overseen by Executive Director (¢ scorge 


Esser, a law and government professor 
at The University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill and a member of the 
Institute of Government faculty. As 
sisting him was a small staff of social 


workers, ministers, journalists, and 


When Sanford took office 

in 1961, North Carolina’s 
factory workers earned some 
of the lowest industrial 
wages in the nation; 37 per- 
cent of the state's residents 
had incomes below the 
federal poverty line; half of 
all students dropped out of 
school before obtaining a 
high school diploma; and of 
adults twenty-five years of 
age and older, a fourth had 


less than a sixth-grade 
education and were, for all 
practical purposes, illiterate. 


academics. For its time that staff was 
remarkably diverse. At its peak it in- 
cluded roughly seventy-five employees, 
at least half of whom were either 
women or blacks. 

From 1963 to 1968, the fund drew 
the bulk of its financial support from 
the Ford Foundation ($7,000,000), 
which was actively investing in similar 
projects of social reform elsewhere in 
urban America and throughout the 
postcolonial Third World; two local 
philanthropies, the Z. Smith Reynolds 
Foundation ($1,625,000) and the 
Mary Reynolds Babcock Foundation 
($875,000), both of which were tied to 
influential banking and tobacco in- 
terests and had records of generous 
contributions to health and welfare 
reform; and agencies of the federal 
government, including the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Depart- 


ments of Labor, Housing and Urban 
Development, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare ($7,042,753). That five- 
year budget of $16.5 million roughly 
equaled the state of North Carolina’s 
average annual expenditure for public 
welfare during the mid-1960s. 

As the only statewide antipoverty 
agency of its kind, the North Carolina 
Fund played a notable role in shaping 
the Great Society initiatives that be 


came the hallmark of Lyndon Johnson’s 


administration. Both Sanford and Esser 


helped draft the Economic Opportu 
nity Act of 1964, which launched a 
national assault on poverty, and a num 
ber of North Carolina Fund initiatives 
served as models for the national ef 
tort. Beginning in 1965, for instance, 
the fund helped to launch the Volun- 
VISTA) 


program by training participants from 


teers in Service to America 


all across the country. Since the fund’s 
statewide assault on poverty began six 
to nine months before the national 
campaign, there was considerable in 
teraction between Fund staff and White 
House aides, and over the next few 
years, they regularly passed program- 
matic ideas back and forth between 
fund headquarters in Durham and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in 
Washington. 


Santord, however, helped pioneer 
the Great Society from a position of 
relative weakress. By 1963 he already 
had begun to run afoul of opponents 
who objected to his economic plans 
and moderate stance on civil rights. 
Chey would repudiate the governor in 
1964 by delivering his hand-picked 
successor a bruising defeat in the Dem 
ocratic primary. Sensitive to that im 


pending backlash, Sanford conceived 
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George Esser, right, director of the 
North Carolina Fund, and Governor 
Terry Sanford, fund originator, an- 
nounce the nonprofit organization’s 
first grants, in spring 1964. Both Esser 
and Sanford were once Institute of 


Government faculty members. 


of the North Carolina Fund as a means 
of keeping his reform agenda alive. As 
a private corporation, the fund did its 
work with foundation and federal 
government grants rather than state 
appropriations, and for that reason it 
had a unique capacity to bypass hostile 
lawmakers.” Its purpose, explained 
Esser, was “to create the possible ” by 
cultivating like-minded reformers on 
the local level and nurturing experi 
mentation in antipoverty work.'® In 
that way the fund foreshadowed the 


proliferation of nonprofit social service 
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providers, both in the United States and 
around the world, that today stand 
along with government and business as 
a vital third sector in the development 


of social and economic policy. 


he North Carolina Fund’s first, 

and in some ways definitive, 

undertaking was its Volunteers 
program, which, during the summers 
of 1964 and 1965, brought a select 
group of college students face to face 
with the realities of poverty. The 
students—black and white, men and 
women—represented every college and 
university in the state. They gave a 
variety of reasons for signing on with 
the fund. Some spoke of a sense of 
Christian duty to help 
those who were less 
fortunate. Others— 
particularly the black 
students —described 
their own firsthand 
know ledge of poverty 
and discrimination. 
But the one theme 
that resounded in 
nearly all the stu 
dents’ writings was a 
conception of citizen 
ship defined by the 
militarized culture of 
the Cold War and 
President Kennedy’s 
call for patriotic self 
sacrifice. “Because | 
am a concerned 
American,” wrote 
Hugh Jones, a black 
student from the 
northeastern part of 
the state, “I think to 
be able to help others is more than an 
opportunity; it is a duty that is part of 
the democratic form of government 
which we have.” For Jones and others, 
battling poverty became a way of ad- 
vancing the cause of social progress, 
achieving justice at home, and strength- 
ening the nation for the global confron- 
tation with communism. Guided by 
those principles, the volunteers dubbed 
themselves “Citizen Soldier[s]” in a 
national “War on Poverty.” ! 

The students traveled to their as- 

signed communities filled with idealism 
and convinced of their capacity to work 
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“| think to be able to help 
others is more than 

an opportunity; it is a duty 
that is part of the democratic 
form of government which 
we have.” 


—Volunteer, North Carolina Fund 


a transformation in the lives of the 
poor. Almost immediately, though, 
they encountered scenes so abject as to 
challenge comprehension. One young 
woman was stunned by the squalor 
and deprivation she witnessed in a 
“shack” 
Che University of North Carolina at 


not far from the campus of 


Chapel Hill. “Only five of the children 
were home,” she reported in her daily 
log. “We read to them and played with 
them. Those children do not know how 
to even look at a book . . . The place 
has a sickening smell—The children 
have sores and whelps from beatings 
all over them—They also have pro- 
truding stomachs.” 

When faced with such suffering, 
most of the volunteers 
turned —at least 
initially —to explana- 
tions that were both 
familiar and com- 
forting. Never quite 
blaming the poor for 
their plight, the vol- 
unteers did locate the 
causes of poverty 
within a cluster of 
social and psycho- 
logical inadequacies. 
The poor, it seemed, 
“believed in nothing 
and [had] no faith in 
their own capacities.” 
Such views provided 
both emotional 
distance from hard- 
ship and assurance 
that the volunteers 
could “fix” the 
people they encoun- 
tered. “All we had to 
do was clean up this one generation,” 
a former volunteer recalled many years 
later, “educate these people and lift 
them up, and it would be over with. 
We really believed that.”' 

A significant minority of the volun- 
teers never escaped this way of think- 
ing. For most, however, face-to-face 
encounters made it increasingly diffi- 
cult to typecast the people they had 
come to serve. In the course of ten 
weeks in the field, students wrestled 


with the tension between “previously- 
held opinions and recently-gained 


impressions.” Through personal en- 


counters the volunteers moved —often 
haltingly —toward thinking about 
themselves and the poor in ways that 
were both new and emancipating. 

The Volunteers program was es- 
pecially effective in exposing the limi 
tations of white students’ self-satisfied 
racial liberalism. Most of the white 
volunteers emphasized in their appli 
cation essays both their capacity to 
“work with any ethnic group” and 
their commitment to interracialism, 
but putting those principles into prac 
tice was often harder than many stu- 
dents had ever imagined. Their summer 
experiences forced them to confront 
the oppressive power of racism—both 
their own and that which permeated 
the society at large. For many volun 
teers the test came in the intimate act 
of sharing a meal with black teammates 
or with members of a black community. 
Such associations violated one of the 
South’s most deep-seated taboos. A 
sophomore from a small church-run 
college strained against the grip of 
“old southern customs’” on her first 
day in the field. “Tonight we ate sup 
per in a Negro school,” she wrote in 
her daily log. “I felt a little nauseated, 
mainly because I had never before 
eaten in a Negro school, and I was be- 
coming sick.” That reaction so dis- 
turbed this student that she resolved to 
make the examination of her racial 
phobias one of her chief projects. “By 
the end of the summer,” she promised, 
“I should feel completely different.” 

Since the volunteers lived and 
worked in integrated teams, race mat- 
ters posed a constant challenge. White 
students found few escapes from the 
contradictions of their racial views. 
One young man was infuriated when 
he and his teammates were “served 
poorly, ordered around, talked about, 
|and] called names” in a segregated 
restaurant. “Personally, I think that 
someone ought to bomb the place,” he 
confided in his daily log. A few weeks 
later, however, the same volunteer re- 
acted with only slightly less anger when 
a white female co-worker became too 
friendly with young black men in the 
neighborhood to which they were 
assigned," 

Such inconsistencies frustrated black 
volunteers. In weekly group meetings, 





Anne Henderson demanded to know 
why, whenever the team moved into 
new quarters, she was the last to get a 
roommate; she chastised white volun- 
teers for describing the diet of poor fam 


ilies as “*typical Negro food’”: and she 


learn to pro 


insisted that her teammates 
and aban- 


‘Nigra.’” 
Such confrontations exposed the 


nounce “the word ‘Negro’” 


don the polite disrespect of “ 


ugly residue of racism, but even so, ha- 


bituated ways of thinking and behaving 
were not easily changed. A young 
woman who worked as a teacher’s aide 
in an all-black elementary school, titled 
an entry in her log “My most embar- 
rassing moment as a Volunteer (I for- 


got my children were Negro)”: 


Last week I went downtown and 
bought paint for puppets faces, and 
paint for a puppet stage, and yarn to 
use for puppets hair. My selections 
were good, | thought. This morning 
I went to the room and asked each 
child to get his puppet. Then | 
showed them how to put on the 
hair—paint the face and features. 
One of the children said, “Miss 
Smith, where is the brown paint?” 


You see | had purchased “flesh 





colored paint” and yellow hair, and 
black and brown hair—and the 
children wanted to make puppets 
like themselves. | almost died. | said 
very quickly, “Children since we are 
pushed for time we will not paint 
your puppets’ skin today. We will 
just try to get their hair on.” (I’m 
making al[nother] trip downtown 
before Monday.) 


In a similar situation, a group of 
white volunteers who worked with a 
black preschool teacher were at a loss 
to understand the woman’s coolness. 
“Mrs. Brown keeps herself very re- 
moved from us,” one of them wrote; 
“she’s the boss.” The relationship be 
came so strained that the volunteers 
mentioned the problem to the local 
school superintendent, who surprised 
them by suggesting that they had given 
offense in ways they never understood. 
“He thought the reason for our cool 
relationship . . . was due to the fact 
that we were white... [and] she 
wanted to show she was perfectly 
competent and didn’t need our help.” 
In such circumstances the volunteers 
had to confront the paternalism that 
too often characterized their own la- 


mountains 
of Wataug i 
County in 


1967. 


bors. They learned slowly —and 
sometimes painfully —the limitations 
of doing good. Effective reform could 
never be built from the relations of pa 
tron and client. It required instead that 
the volunteers engage their hosts as 
equals, acknowledging the fullness of 
their hosts’ claims to citizenship and 
capacity for independent action. 

As the students began to translate 
that lesson into practice, they found 
themselves ensnared by the tangle of 
connections that tied racism and po- 
verty to political power, class interests, 
and the privileges of whiteness. The 
volunteers experienced some of the 
stiffest resistance and indifference from 
where they expected it the least. Poor 
whites often were deeply suspicious of 
the fund and its activities. They had 
much to gain from the antipoverty 
program but, in their estimation, even 
more to lose from the prospect of racial 
leveling. In one white community after 
another, volunteers found themselves 
rejected as “communists,” “freedom 
riders,” and “civil rights demonstrators.” 
Except in the mountains, where the 
black population was small and was 
therefore perceived as less threatening 
than elsewhere in the state, the North 
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Carolina Fund made no significant 
headway in poor white communities. 

That rejection of the fund was re- 
inforced by political leaders, who often 
were equally loath to lower the walls 
of segregation or to surrender the 
prerogatives of class that racial dis 
crimination helped sustain. Local of 
ficials invited the volunteers into their 
communities with the hope of securing 
additional funds for social services and 
for improvement of poor residents’ job 
skills. They never meant for the pro 
gram to disrupt established lines of 
authority, power, and privilege. Indeed, 
local leaders often worried about the 
potential of the fund’s work to catalyze 
and give legitimacy to organizing 
initiatives within poor neighborhoods. 
A young man named Mare White be 
longe d to a team of volunteers assigned 
to work with the parks and recreation 
department in a Piedmont town with a 
large black community. At first, White 
felt excited by the promise of the job. 
But the wariness of white civic leaders 
quickly became apparent when White 
and his teammates set out on their own 
to help parents build a playground in 
a poor black neighborhood where the 
city had refused to provide recreational 
services. Such independent action 
prompted a tongue-lashing from the 
mayor. “The mayor launched a politely 
phrased tirade,” White reported in his 
daily log. “To wit, we, the volunteers, 
must remember that we were employees 
of |the city], and under the city’s thumb. 
We are here to serve as requested, not 
to change the requests. In short, we are 
here to be un-creative, and not to fight 
poverty, but to play the city’s conserva 
tive ball game.” 

When faced with such intransigence 
—and in some cases, even the threat of 
officially sanctioned violence —teams 
across the state adopted a common 
strategy: they hunkered down in black 
communities where they were wel- 
comed and where they felt that they 
could make a meaningful contribution. 
As several volunteers explained, they 
took it on themselves to set “the pace 
for integration” and to model for others 
a vision of what “‘could be.’” One 
team set up a mothers club for poor 
women so that “they [might] inves- 
tigate for playgrounds.” Another 
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helped neighbors in a poor coastal 
community secure federal dollars for an 
after-school tutoring and recreational 
program that local officials refused to 
fund. In yet another community, a 
group of volunteers worked with poor 
parents to turn a summer playschool 
into a Head Start program. Such 
organizing efforts could go only so far 
in the course of ten weeks of summer 
work, but they reflected nonetheless a 
fundamental change in the students’ 
understanding of citizenship—both 
their own and that of 
the poor. The 
volunteers had come 
to embrace activism 
no less than service as 
an essential element 
of democracy. Fur- 
ther, they had begun 
to argue that the poor 
had not only a re- 
sponsibility to live as 
productive, self-reliant 
citizens but also a 
right to demand the 
preconditions of such 
citizenship: political 
standing, a living 
wage, decent housing, 
and quality schools.’ 
Che volunteers’ 


expanded sense of 


citizenship helped 
steer the North Car- 
olina Fund in dra- 
matically new direc- 
tions. At the end of 
their summer of 
service, many of the 
students complained 
bitterly about the 
ephemeral nature of 
their work. What 
good was it to tutor a 
child or to provide organized 
recreation, they asked, if the programs 
would disappear as soon as the sum- 
mer ended? Others went even further 
and openly mocked the idea that pov- 
erty might be eradicated by rehabilita- 
ting the poor rather than addressing 
issues of politics and economics. 
“Taught one 7-year-old boy to tie his 
shoes,” a volunteer quipped in her log. 
“Very important for breaking the cycle 
of poverty: if we’re to help them lift 


The North Carolina Fund 
began in late 1965 to direct 
its attention toward 
community organizing. It 
financed independent poor 
people’s movements and 
began training former 
volunteers and the poor 
themselves as Community 
Action Technicians who would 
live and work full-time in the 
places they served. 


themselves by their shoe straps, it helps 
if their shoes stay on.”*4 
Those challenges resonated with 
new voices rising up from within poor 
communities themselves. In many places 
where the volunteers worked, the 
summer program provided a public 
stage for indigenous leaders who had 
their own ideas about how best to fight 
poverty. For instance, the men and 
women who had worked with Marc 
White to build a playground moved 
next to organize a rent strike and 
picket city hall. They 
insisted that the 
streets in their neigh- 
borhood be paved, 
that garbage be col- 
lected more regularly, 
and that housing laws 
be enforced against 
white realtors and 
Such 


demands from below 


slumlords. 


worked, in turn, to 
amplify incentives 
from above, as the 
Oftice of Economic 
Opportunity coupled 
federal dollars ever 
more tightly to the 
goal of ensuring the 
“maximum feasible 
participation” of 
poor people in the 
framing and imple- 
mentation of anti 
poverty initiatives.” 

By late 1965, 
North Carolina Fund 
officials were ready to 
shift course. They felt 
pinched by these 
pressures and frus- 
trated by the intransi- 
gence that too often 
had greeted their initial efforts. When 
the summer program ended in August 
of that year, the fund disbanded its 
Volunteers project. 

A number of factors contributed to 
the decision. First, fund staff had grown 
increasingly concerned about the safety 
of the volunteers, the majority of whom 
were white women, as the civil rights 
movement heated up and violence di- 
rected at interracial groups intensified. 
Second, and more important, federal 





uy 


underwriting for the Volunteers program 
had run out by 1965, and fund leaders 
had not been able to locate another 
source of support. To continue the 
program would have required the fund 
to draw more heavily on its own 
resources at precisely a time when many 
within the organization were raising 
questions about the efficacy of spending 
money on middle-class volunteerism as 
opposed to developing the capacities of 
the poor. “It seems to me that the North 
Carolina Volunteers have done what 
they intended to do,” obser ed staff 
member Betty Ward. “That is, they have 
demonstrated that college students, with 
their refreshing idealism and enthu- 
siasm, can show us a different way of 
looking at the poor.” Now it was time 
for something more. Ward and other 
fund leaders had come to the same con- 
clusion as many of the student volun- 
teers: “the real issues . . . were issues of 
power, and .. . not a whole lot was 
going to change . . . without changing 
internal power.”** 

For that reason the North Carolina 
Fund began in late 1965 to direct its 
attention toward community organ- 
izing. It financed independent poor 
people’s movements and began training 





former volunteers and the poor them 
selves as Community Action Techni 
cians who would live and work full-time 
in the places they served. In eastern 
North Carolina, for instance, the fund 
underwrote the People’s Program on 
Poverty, an organization of black 
sharecroppers, domestic workers, and 
small farmers, and in Durham, the fund 
helped finance United Organizations 
for Community Improvement, which 
coordinated rent strikes and took charge 
of local civil rights protests. The goal 
in these and other such partnerships 
was not simply to deliver services but 
to give the poor the institutional and 
financial footing from which to press 
their demands. 

Through this shift in tactics, the 
North Carolina Fund unleashed a 
wave of activism in poor communities 
across North Carolina. As the poor 
began to organize, picket, and protest, 


the fund’s opponents became increas- 


ingly outspoken in their criticisms. One 


newspaper in the eastern part of the 
state insisted that the fund had steered 
the War on Poverty off its intended 
course. The editor saw “no reason why 
the anti-poverty program should be 
controlled by the poor any more than 


August 1965: 

A second-year 
volunteer 
teaches Macon 
County children 
arithmetic. 


S 


social security should be run by the 
elderly .. . or the draft run by draftees.” 
“Congress,” he continued, “never 
intended that the ‘poor’ should run the 
anti-poverty war” but only that their 
views “should be taken into account.” 
Another newspaper accused the fund 
of waging “guerrilla warfare,” and 

in Congress, Representative James 
Gardner charged that the agency had 
“redirected the War on Poverty 

into creating a political machine.” 

For Gardner and his constituents, the 
North Carolina Fund promised not 

so much economic development as 
social chaos and political upheaval. 

By 1968 the fund’s future was in 
peril. The agency had expended its 
initial foundation grants, which had 
been awarded for a five-year period, 
and the national War on Poverty was 
under siege. When the fund’s philan- 
thropic backers offered to extend their 
support, its leaders declined. In part, 
they held to a vision of the fund as a 
temporary and experimental agency. 
The founders had no desire to see their 
work routinized. To allow such a de- 
velopment, they insisted, would be to 
sacrifice innovation to the very forms 
of inertia that had for so long crippled 
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the nation’s response 
to its most needy 
citizens. 

Even more crucial 
were considerations 
of the changing 
political climate. In 
North Carolina, as in 
the country at large, 
the political align 
ments that had made 
the War on Poverty 
possible were 
beginning to dissolve. 
Liberal Democrats 
were in retreat by 
1968, scrambling to 
ward off a white 
backlash against civil 
rights and to answer 
charges that they 
were somehow re 
sponsible for the 
violenc e and disorde1 
that engulfed many 
communities across 
the state and the nation in that year. 
During the spring primaries, a signifi 
cant minority of North Carolina’s white 
voters rallied behind the presidential 
candidacy of George Wallace, and in 
the November elections, Richard M. 
Nixon became the first Republican to 
carry the state since Herbert Hoover in 
1928. Like liberals elsewhere in the na 
tion, the fund’s architects saw few 
options but to settle for what seemed 
politically viable. They disbanded the 
fund and dug in to defend hard-won 
enhancements of federal transfer pay- 
ments: Aid for Families with Dependent 
Children, Food Stamps, jobs programs, 
Supplemental Security Income, and 
Medicaid. Even though these programs 
did little to address the causes of 
poverty, they at least strengthened the 
safety net for the most vulnerable 
Americans. 

Fund officials did take steps to see 
that a number of initiatives would be 
continued. Esser and his staff helped 
create three new nonprofit organizations 
with specific goals: the Foundation for 
Community Development, which carried 
forward the work of grassroots organ- 
izing among the poor; the Manpower 
Development Corporation, which fo- 
cused on job training and rural economic 
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Social change ... requires 
not only good intentions but 
also a willingness to confront 
and transform existing social 
and economic relations. 


development; and the 
Low-Income Housing 
Development Corpora- 
tion, which promoted 
the construction of af- 
fordable housing. Many 
people on the fund 
staff went to work for 
one of these organiza- 
tions, and both the 
Ford Foundation and 
the Office of Economic 
Opportunity continued 
tO prov ide some 
funding for them. But 
with the fund’s demise, 
the antipoverty effort 
in North Carolina lost 
its place at center stage 
in the state’s politics. 
Indeed, of these three 
spin-off organizations, 
only the Manpower 
Development Corpor- 
ation survived over 


the long term. 


he North Carolina Fund, like the 

War on Poverty, fell victim to 

racial divisiveness and Ameri 
cans’ continued refusal to come to terms 
with issues of class in a purportedly 
“classless” society.*’ But although its 
programs have been long forgotten by 
most North Carolinians, their legacies 
survive in the communities they touched 
and in the lives of the former volunteers. 
Miriam Dorsey, a Raleigh native and a 
fund veteran, has built a career around 
political activism. At the end of her 
summer of service, she thought briefly 
about joining the Peace Corps but 
ventured instead to Washington. She 
secured a staff position with North 
Carolina Representative Richardson 
Preyer and, enticed by a study of wage 
discrimination in Congress, found her 
way onto the Capitol Hill Woman’s 
Political Caucus during the early 
1970s.** Dorsey eventually chaired the 
group and was thoroughly caught up in 
the women’s movement that was taking 
shape around the country. Her interests 
brought her back to North Carolina in 
1977 to join the administration of 
Governor James B. Hunt, |r. She served 
the governor as executive director of the 
North Carolina Council on the Status of 


Women and as his senior policy 
development analyst and women’s 
policy adviser. In the latter capacity, 
Dorsey authored landmark legislation 
on domestic violence in 1979 and 
spearheaded the unsuccessful 
campaign to have North Carolina’s 
General Assembly ratify the Equal 
Rights Amendment during the early 
1980s. Today she credits her work as a 
volunteer for giving her life a guiding 
purpose. “Everything I have done since 
that summer . . . has been trying to 
broaden civil rights for different groups 
of people,” she explains. “Whether it’s 
race or sex or class, civil rights is the 
basic thing I have been working for all 
these years.” 

Emily Coble, who served with 
Dorsey during the summer of 1964, has 
led a quieter but no less committed life. 
After leaving the fund, she signed on for 
two tours with the Peace Corps and 
then returned to North Carolina to 
begin work as an elementary school 
teacher. Today she runs a bilingual 
classroom for Spanish-speaking children 
of migrant farm workers. Just as thirty 
years ago she delighted in working with 
the impoverished children in a fund 
supported playschool, now she feels a 
commitment to helping new immigrants 
make their way in an oftentimes hostile 
and unwelcoming world. A self- 
described “stranger in a strange land,” 
Coble relies on memories of her 
volunteer summer to supply her with 
the ability “to be tolerant, to appreciate, 


to respect, and to care.” 


n 1996, Coble and other veterans 

of the North Carolina Fund gathered 

for a reunion and a conference with 
a new generation of community volun- 
teers. Together with more than two 
hundred high school and college stu- 
dents, policy makers, and representa- 
tives of charitable foundations, they 
discussed and debated the experiences 
of the past, the lessons of history, and 
the challenges of contemporary times. 
Even in the 1960s, when the economy 
was growing and national leaders 
stood committed to equal opportunity, 
local communities as much as the 
federal government were key battle- 
grounds for change. Today, in an age 
of welfare reform and devolution, that 





is as true as ever. The story of the 
North Carolina Fund and its student 
volunteers therefore has much to teach 
North Carolinians, and Americans 
generally. 

First, the story is a reminder of the 
importance of activist citizenship in a 
diverse demoxc racy. The young people 
who attended the Volunteers program 
reunion were intensely concerned 
about the continuing issues of racial 
justice and economic equality. Never- 
theless, they work in an environment 
that is constrained in powerful and 
sometimes contradictory ways by the 
legacies of the past. Lacking either 
direct € xperience or deep appreciation 
for the critical role of community organ- 
izing and political mobilization, many 
of today S young community volunteers 
see only two viable means of effecting 
change: as providers of direct service to 
poor communities or as power brokers 
in the public policy arena. 

[hat is, in part, no accident. Today’s 
community service movement often re- 
flects lessons learned during the 1960s 
ibout the political messiness and un 
predictability of volunteerism. Much of 
the literature on service learning, for 
instance, focuses more on the moral 
development of volunteers than on the 
role of service in contesting political 
power. Similarly, the enabling legisla 
tion for AmeriCorps, the national ser 
vice program established in 1993, draws 
a sharp distinction between service and 
activism. For instance, AmeriCorps 
volunteers can work to winterize the 
homes of the poor, but they would vio- 
late the terms of their contract by 
joining with “labor unions” or other 
“partisan political organizations” to 
demand the enforcement of housing 
codes. One way to break this impasse 
is to explore the work of the fund vol- 
unteers and to recover historical mem- 
ories of their experiences. Social 
change, they remind the current gen- 
eration of policy makers, requires not 
only good intentions but aiso a willing- 
ness to confront and transform existing 
social and economic relations. 

The recovery of historical memory is 
not just the work of scholars; it is, 
perhaps more importantly, the work of 
ordinary citizens as well. Volunteer 
programs—ranging from Habitat for 


Humanity to Teach for America and 
campus service-learning curricula— 
have proliferated over the last decade. 
What is striking, however, is how little 
these undertakings are informed by a 
knowledge of their predecessors. To fill 
that void, the country needs a concerted 
research effort to explore the history of 
volunteerism in contemporary America 
and its effects on individuals, commu- 
nities, and the larger polity. It also 


needs volunteer and service-learning 


) 


Rd 


programs that actively promote an 
intergenerational dialogue. Only in 
these ways can America begin to pre- 
pare citizen-volunteers who are neither 
ignorant of the past nor bound by it. 
Finally, the story of the North 
Carolina Fund volunteers underscores 
the role of interracial, cross-class alli- 
ances in nurturing an inclusive, demo- 
cratic society. The fund was surely 
right in turning its attention after 


1965 to the development of indigenous 
leadership within poor communities, 
but if the agency made a mistake, it 
was in seeing that goal as inconsistent 
with a sustained and robust program 
of student volunteerism. With the 
shutdown of the Volunteers program, 
the fund lost much of its ability to 
build broad-based support for its 
work; student activists—both black 
and white—had fewer opportunities to 


establish relationships across the racial 


Top: Under a nonprofit organization 
created by the North Carolina 

Fund (the Manpower Development 
Corporation), tobacco and peanut 
harvesters displaced by machines 
learned new skills, such as wood- 
working. Bottom: As part of an em- 


phasis on promoting self-sufficiency, 
a fund volunteer teaches a Salisbury 
mother how to make clothes for her 
children on a sewing machine. 
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divide; and the poor found it increas 

ingly difficult to secure the allies they 

required to pursue their rights and 

As William Julius Wilson and 


others have argued, these are precisely 


nec ds. 


the kinds of coalition-building and 
boundary-crossing, activities that are 
needed to combat “the rising inequality 
in American society.” “The true task 
before us,” Wilson maintains, is for 
“the American people, and especially 
the leaders of the poor, the working 
classes, the displaced and the margin 
ilized, the downsized and the deskilled, 
to set aside differences and work 
together” on a common agenda.* 
Today the United States faces prob 
lems similar to those confronted by 
Sanford and his colleagues forty years 
igo: rapid technological change, 
growing income inequality, smoldering 
racial hostilities, and a workforce in 
creasingly ill equipped to meet the 
challenges of a global economy. In 
remarks to the North Carolina Fund 
conference in 1996, Sanford lamented 
his generation’s inability to address 
these issues idequately. They had not 
lost the War on Poverty, he insisted: 
“they [had] abandoned the battlefield.” 
He was excited to see young activists 
committed to the ideals of the North 
Carolina Fund, and he urged them 
to be “more persistent” in fighting 
poverty and racial injustice. For all 
its limitations, Sanford counseled this 
new generation of citizen soldiers, 
the fund still offered a model of what 


“could be.” 
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g on thet rk, 


emphasized the importance of contesting 
political and economic power. “The |fund’s 
first impact,” he wrote, “was to upset the 
existing power structures within communities 
so that changes in the status-quo could occur 
In most cases, this amounted to radical changes 
in community relations and activities—but 
this we did knowingly, realizing that positive 
results would occur when existing structures 
ed by the new.” See Sanford, 
llenge, at 82. For a general dis 
cussion of community service in the 1990s, 
see ROBERT COLES, THE CALL OF SERVICI 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1993). 
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The Changing Face of Poverty in North Carolina 





orth Carolina is widely recog- 

nized as a hub of international 

commerce and “transnational 
population movements” (movements 
of people from other countries, espe- 
cially Mexico and other parts of Latin 


America).' Emblematic of its enlarged 
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role in the world economy, the state’s 
aggressive efforts to recruit U.S.-based 
multinational corporatic and to at- 
tract direct investment from foreign 
companies reportedly harnessed $41 
billion in new investment during the 
1990s, including $6.1 billion from for- 
eign companies.* Moreover, during the 
same decade, large numbers of native- 
and foreign-born migrants flocked to 
the state to take advantage of the bur 
geoning employment opportunities. 

The state’s jobless rate hovered 
around 4 percent for most of the 1990s. 
That rate was indicative of a full- 


James H. Johnson, Jr. 


employment economy, one that was 
creating far more jobs than there were 
people to fill them.* Under such tight 
labor-market conditions, wage rates 
typically rise as employers compete for 
available workers. That appears to have 
happened in North Carolina in the 
1990s. Real personal income per capita 
(in 2001 dollars) grew from $23,600 at 
the beginning of the decade to $27,935 
at the end, an 18 percent increase. 
However, the 2000 Census revealed 
that the incidence of poverty in North 
Carolina also increased during the 


1990s, by 15.5 percent (compared 





with a 6.8 percent 
increase nationally 
creating what 

some have called a 
“poverty paradox.” 
How could pov- 
erty increase so 
sharply amid such 
prosperity? 

This article an- 
swers that question 
by analyzing post 
1990 changes in the 
incidence of poverty 
and describing cur 
rent manifestations 
of poverty in North 
Carolina. In this 
article, “poverty” is 
defined as insuffi- 
cient family income 
to cover basic needs. 
he article assesses 
North Carolina’s 
contemporary pov walks of life. 
erty problem on 
three geographic 
scales (state, region, and place of 
residence) and on three demographic 
dimensions (age, family type, and 
race or ethnicity), using data com- 
piled by the U.S. Census Bureau. As 
background, it begins with a brief 
review of the recent history ot the 


poor in America. 


Trends in Poverty in the 
United States 


Concerns about America’s poor ebbed 
and flowed throughout the twentieth 
century, especially in the post-1960 
period.® Before World War II, the 
poverty problem received limited public 
policy attention, and that attention 
abated after the war. Poverty did not 
become a priority policy issue again 
until the early 1960s.’ Since then, pub- 
lic policies implemented to alleviate 
poverty in America have ranged from 
very liberal to extremely conservative. 
Reflecting this vacillation, the absolute 
and relative sizes of the U.S. poor pop- 
ulation have fluctuated widely over the 
last forty years. (For data on the 
poverty status of the U.S. population 
for selected years between 1960 and 
2001, see Table 1.) 


During the 1960s the 
prevailing view in America, 
in both political and policy 
circles, was that poverty 
was a structural problem, 
characterized by racial 
discrimination and sys- 
tematic exclusion in all 


The Poor in America, 
1960-2001 


During the 1960s the 
prevailing view in 
America, in both 
political and policy 
circles, was that pov- 
erty was a structural 
problem, character- 
ized by racial discrim- 
ination and systematic 
exclusion in all walks 
of life. 
to the first major fed- 
eral efforts after World 
War Il to address 


I his view led 


poverty: the War on 
Poverty and the Great 
Society programs 
launched by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 
\s a consequence of 
these programs, the 
number of people 
living in poverty in the 


United States decreased 


significantly, from 39.9 million people 


> 


in 1960 to 25.3 million in 1970, or 
trom 22.2 percent to 12.5 percent of 
the population. 

But these antipoverty programs were 
short-lived. The Vietnam War assumed 
center stage in the early 1970s, resul 
ting in a redirection of federal re- 
sources. Moreover, beginning with the 
election of Richard M. Nixon as presi 
dent, poverty began to be seen as a 
function of human or personal failings 
rather than a structural problem. Asa 
consequence of these developments, 
America’s assault on poverty was sub- 
stantially curtailed. The result was an 
increase —absolute and relative—in 
the size of the poor population, from 
25.3 million people in 1970 to 29.3 
million in 1980, or from 12.5 percent 
to 13.0 percent of the population. 

During the 1980s, political attitudes 
toward the poor swung even iarther 
away from Johnson-era views.'* Both 
the Reagan and the (G. H. W.) Bush 
administration argued that the poverty 


sroblem, especially its resurgence 
| | ' 


Table 1. Poverty Status of the U.S. Population, Selected Years, 1960-2001 


Year All People 


(in thous.) 
179,503 


1960 
1070 1? 


2UZ,16 


225,027 


1980 
1990 248,644 
2000 278,944 


001 281.47 


Poor People Percent Poor 


(in thous.) 
39,851 22.2 

29,272 

33,585 


31,581 


Table 2.Work Status of the U.S. Poor Age 16 and Up, Selected Years, 1980-2001 


Worked 


Number 
(in thous.) 


Total 
(in thous.) 


7,674 
9,008 


8,716 


Worked Year-Round 
Full-Time 


Number Percent 
(in thous.) 


1,644 8.7 


Percent 


40.6 
42 4 
41.0 


41.1 
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during the 1970s, was a product of 
1960s-era liberal policy making.'* In their 
eves the federal welfare program — Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children 
\FD¢ 


AFDC, they contended, destroyed 


, in particular—was the culprit. 


the work ethic, bred long-term depen 
dency, and encouraged a range of other 
antisocial or dysfunc 
tional behaviors, 
including out-of 
wedlock births, fam 
ily disruption, and 
illegal activities re 
volving around 
gangs, drug dealing, 
ind other criminal 
ictivities, especially 
in the nation’s 

cities.'° The problem, 

they asserted, was not material poverty 
but moral poverty.'* They also believed 
that the antipoverty programs of John 
son’s Great Society had slowed the econ 
omy by sapping taxes from productive 
investments that would have spurred 
economic growth and job creation. 

lo combat these problems and be 
haviors, the Reagan and Bush adminis 
trations severely cut federal spending 
on social programs (especially AFD(¢ 
and sought to eliminate government 
regulations viewed as crippling indus 
try and private enterprise.'* Their poli 
cies, especially their efforts to deregulate 
the business environment, drastically 
altered economic opportunities for the 
nation’s most disadvantaged citizens, 
especially those in U.S. cities. 

In particular, the business policies 
accelerated the decline of employment 
in highly unionized, high-wage, central 
city manufacturing and accelerated the 
flight of capital away from U.S. cities, 
toward Third World countries, leaving 
behind a substantial population of job 
less or underemployed poor.*’ In part 
as a function of these effects and in 
part as a consequence of cuts in a host 
of 1960s-era social programs, the poor 
population continued to increase 
during the 1980s, reaching 33.6 million, 
or 13.5 percent of the U.S. population, 
by 1990. 

During the 1990s the poor popula- 
tion declined for the first time since the 
1960s, from 33.6 million (13.5 percent 
of the population) at the beginning of 
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Because of the massive 
layoffs spawned by corporate 
scandals and business 
failures, the U.S. poor popu- 
lation increased by 1.3 
million in 2000, bringing the 
total to 32.9 million in 2001. 


the decade to 31.6 million (11.3 percent 
of the population) at the end. This de- 
cline occurred despite prognostications 
that poverty would increase substan- 
tially after the enactment of the most 
sweeping welfare reform legislation 
since the War on Poverty —the Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act of 
1996 (PRWORA). 

\n effort to re 
spond to past criti 
cisms of the social 
welfare system, 
PRWORA was in 
tended to reduce de 
pendency on welfare 
by imposing time 
limits on receipt of 
welfare.2? However, 
reflecting the structural view about the 
underlying causes of poverty, it also 
provided a range of supports designed 
to encourage and facilitate the transition 
to work for former welfare recipients. 
rhus, in contrast to the liberal policies 


of the 1960s and the conservative 


policies of the 1980s, this legislation was 
decidedly centrist, representing a carrot- 
and-stick approach (welfare incentives 
and supports combined with welfare 
time limits) to alleviating poverty. 

The successful implementation of 
the reforms in the 1996 legislation was 
aided tremendously by the decade-long 
economic boom, which created a large 
number of entry-level jobs that matched 
the skill levels of the long-term welfare 
dependent population.** But the recent 
economic downturn has adversely 
affected the federal government’s effort 
to move former welfare recipients to 
the world of work, as well as the struc 
ture of employment opportunities in 
the U.S. economy more generally, 
especially for workers with few skills. 
Because of the massive layoffs spawned 
by corporate scandals and business 
failures, the U.S. poor population in 
creased by 1.3 million in 2000, bringing 
the total to 32.9 million in 2001. Asa 
result, the share of the U.S. population 
that was poor increased from 11.3 per 


cent in 2000 to 11.7 percent in 2001. 


Figure 1. The Changing Profile of the U.S. Poor, 1960-2001 


Decline in Number of Poor 


Families 


Growth in Number of Poor 


8.4 _— areas 
5.4 — 


4.3 Unrelated individuals* 


4.2 West 


4.2 individuals in female-headed households 


1.6 Female-headed households 


1.3 Working-age individuals (18-64) 


1.5 


Blacks — 1.8 


Elderly (65 and up) — 2 


[ 


South — 5.6 


Whites — 5.7 


Children (under 18) —- 5.8 


Individuals* - 6.5 


Individuals in families — 11.3 


Nonmetropolitan areas — 14.2 


MILLIONS 





Uneven Effects of Past Efforts to Figures 2-6. Distribution of the U.S. Poor 


Alleviate Poverty 
By Region, 1971-2001 


Despite the fluctuations in the absolute een 
74 
79 
84 


89 
in the U.S. in 2001 than there were in 94 


and relative sizes of the U.S. poverty 


population over the last forty years, Northeast 


South 
@ Midwest 
West 


there were 6.9 million fewer poor people 


1960. This absolute decline occurred in 99 


° 
TOTAL (in thousands) 


the midst of a 56.8 percent increase in 
the total U.S. population—from 179.5 40 60 100 
million in 1960 to 281.5 million in 2001. PERCENT 


But past efforts to alleviate poverty By Place of Residence, 1965-2001 


in the United States have been unevenly 
25,768 


24,356 
25,228 
32,690 
32,185 
36,926 
35,053 
32,113 


1965-69 
1970-74 
both the demographic composition and —_4975_79 


distributed, resulting in major shifts in 


Central City 


the geographic distribution of the poor. 1980-84 
Non-Central-City 


Significant inroads have been made 1985-89 
Nonmetropolitan 


oO 
= 


oO 
N 
o 
a= 
o 
coal 
o 
oo 
o 
Oo 
o 


with some groups and in some areas, 1990 
1995 


2000 


TOTAL (in thousands)* 


but major challenges remain with other 


o wo 
= © 


groups and in other areas (see Figure 1, 
page 16). 
‘ ; PERCENT 
In 2001 there were 11.3 million 
fewer poor people living in families, By Age, 1965-2001 
1.5 million fewer poor families, 6.5 1965 
million fewer individual poor people 1970 


(the absolute number), 5.7 million fewer — 1975-7 o 
1980 Under 18 
1 

— 1985 ie 

blacks, 5.8 million fewer poor children =| 65 and up 
1990 : 
; 1995 
million fewer poor elderly (people 2000 


poor whites, 1.8 million fewer poor 


in thousands)* 


(people younger than eighteen), 2.1 


TOTAL 


sixty-five and older), 5.6 million fewer a 
poor southerners, and 14.2 million PERCENT 


fewer nonmetropolitan poor people in 


By Family Type, 1970-2001 
AR RNR ee ea AE 


the United States than there were forty 
1970 
1975 


1980 
outside a metropolitan area but about 1985 


years earlier. (“Nonmetropolitan” in- 
Married Couple 
Headed Households 
Female-Headed 
Households 
Male-Headed 
Households? 


cludes “exurban,” referring to counties 


to be annexed because of urban sprawl, 1990 
and “rural,” referring to counties that 1995 


TOTAL (in thousands)* 


are geographically removed from a 2000 
metropolitan area). However, there 


were 4.2 million more poor people in PERCENT 


female-headed households, 4.3 million By Race or Ethnicity, 1965-2001 
more poor unrelated individuals (peo- CS AN LEO TIES SMI ER 


26,981 
ple not living in families), 1.6 million 


22,965 
more poor female-headed families (as 24,685 


defined by the Census Bureau), 5.5 mil- 31,863 


White, 
Non-Hispanic 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian/Pacific 
Islander 


lion more poor Hispanics, 1.3 million 32,101 
36,592 


34,795 
31,869 


more poor people of working age 


TOTAL (in thousands)* 


(18-64 years old), 8.3 million more 


poor people living in metropolitan 
40 0 


— i 079 | , = 
areas (including 2.9 million in central pencentt 


cities and 5.4 million in suburbs), and 
4.2 million more poor people in the 
West than there were in 1960. (For 
profiles of two North Carolinians 


trying to alleviate poverty for selected 
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Putting Perspectives to Work 


David Moore: Man of the Affordable House 


or the Reverend David Moore, 

head of the Metropolitan Housing 

Community Development 
Corporation (MHCDC) in Washington, 
North Carolina, affordable housing for 
low-income seniors is a no-brainer 
Having worked and paid taxes most of 
their lives, many of these seniors now 
Jepend on monthly Social Security 
payments of less than $1,000. A “de- 
cent” one-bedroom apartment, though 
one with central heat and air condi- 
safe neighborhood 


tioning, in a clean, 
Can easily eat up half that 
In 1996, when MHCDC built Metro 
Arms, a twelve-unit development for 
seniors in Washington, “it filled over- 
Moore recalls. Now MHCDC 
179 units 


no gen- 


night, 
operates six developments 
in all—for elderly renters, w 
erally pay less than $100 per month 
MHCDC's developments are new 
ind energy-efficient, so utility costs 
generally are lower than average. They 
offer laundry facilities, transportation 
services, a community of other seniors, 
and a management staff who can check 
on residents daily. In addition, Moore 
says, the apartments are well built, at- 
tractive, and designed “so you can get 
from the bedroom to the living room 
with the least amount of resistance.” 
“If | can't do all that, then | haven't 
succeeded,” he says. Moore also is pas- 
tor of Metropolitan AME Zion Church in 
Washington, and it was under his 
leadership that the church formed 
MHCDC in 1990 to serve low-income 
residents of Beaufort, Pamlico, and 
Hyde counties. It has since expanded 
to much of eastern North Carolina and 
parts of Virginia and South Carolina 
and operates a small business center, a 
soup kitchen, and a homeless shelter 


groups, see the sidebars on this page 
and page 22. 

Undergirding these statistics are five 
shifts that have transformed the face of 
poverty in the United States over the last 
forty years. The first shift is the decline 
of the South’s share of the U.S. poor and 
the concomitant increase in the West’s 


share (see Figure 2, page 17). In the 
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Also, two incorporated agencies got 
their start under MHCDC's leadership 
Metropolitan Community Health Ser- 
vices, a rural health clinic, and Metro- 
politan Community Credit Union 

Of the five-hundred-plus units of 
special needs housing built by MHCDC, 
housing for seniors accounts for more 
than a third. Financing comes from 
Section 202 senior citizen housing funds, 
administered by the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). The funds pay for land, con- 
struction, rent subsidies, maintenance, 
and management fees. Obtaining such 
financing is extremely competitive; 
each year HUD approves funding for 
only about a hundred units for all of 
North Carolina 

“If we had five thousand units, 
they'd be filled in less than a month 
The need is crucial, and the problem 
will not be solved by HUD's yearly 
allocations,” Moore says. “Affordable 
housing could and should be so much 
easier. Everyone realizes there’s a need 
This is not rocket science. You don’t 
have to have a Ph.D. in houseology. All 
you've got to do is care.” 

— Eleanor Howe 


early 1970s, close to half of the nation’s 
poor was concentrated in the South. 
rhirty years later the South’s share of 
U.S. poverty had decreased to 40 per- 
cent. As the South’s share declined, 
though, the West’s share increased, 
from 16 percent in 1971 to 24 percent 
in 2001. As explained later, this shift 
was due in part to the influx of poor 


Hispanic immigrants into the United 
States over the last three decades, most 
of whom settled—at least initially —in 
the Southwest.*° Throughout this 
period the Northeast’s and the Mid 
west’s shares of the nation’s poor re 
mained relatively stable—in the 17-23 
percent range in both regions. 

Changes in the types of commu 
nities in which the nation’s poor reside 
constitute the second shift. As the 
United States has become more 
urbanized, so has the poor population. 
In the mid-1960s, almost half of the 
nation’s poor resided in nonmetro 
politan areas (see Figure 3, page 17 
By 2001, only 22 percent resided in 
such areas. Today a majority of the 
U.S. poor live in metropolitan areas, 
with significant concentrations both 
inside and outside central cities. 

The third shift occurred in the age 
composition of the U.S. poor. In gen 
eral, the shares of the U.S. poor under 
age eighteen and over age sixty-five de 
creased, while the share of the U.S. poor 
age eighteen to sixty-four increased 
sharply (see Figure 4, page 17 
Historically, poverty among people of 
prime working age was primarily due 
to their not having jobs. However, as 
the U.S. economy has been structurally 
transformed from goods production to 
service provision, a growing contingent 
of the U.S. labor force constitutes the 
“working poor” (see Table 2, page 
15).2” Skill deficits or other constraints 

for example, lack of affordable child 
care, inferior public school education, 
lack of economic opportunities in close 
proximity, and employer bias) have 
relegated these people to part-time 
jobs that are mainly in the service 
sector of the U.S. economy, or to full 
time jobs that pay wages below the 
poverty level, provide few (if any 
benefits, and offer no prospects for 
upward mobility. 

The family types in which the poor 
find themselves reflect the fourth major 
shift. Poverty among all families de 
clined by 18 percent over the last forty 
years, but poverty has become less con- 
centrated in families headed by married 
couples and more concentrated in 
female-headed families. The latter type 
accounted for half of all family poverty 


in 2001 (see Figure 5, page 17). This 





shift has been termed the “feminization 
ot poverty.” 

Changes in the racial and ethnic com- 
plexion of the nation’s poor population 
constitute the fifth shift. Heightened 
immigration—legal and illegal—from 
Mexico, other parts of Latin America, 
and Southeast Asia is principally re 
sponsible for the increasing diversity of 
the nation’s poor.2’ The white share 
declined from 70 percent in the mid 
1960s to 46 percent in 2000-01 (see 
Figure 6, page 17). During this period 
the black share declined from 30 
percent to 25 percent. These declines 
have been offset by increases among 
immigrant groups, especially Hispanics. 
Since the early 1970s, the Hispanic 
share of the nation’s poor has grown 
> | 


trom 11 percent to nearly 25 percent. 


his shift explains, at least in part, the 
| 
i 


growing concentration of the nation’s 


poor in the West. 


The Contemporary Face of 
Poverty in North Carolina 


The contemporary face of poverty in 
North Carolina reflects, in many ways, 
the geographic and demographic 
changes that have occurred at the 
national level over the last forty years. 
Since the early 1980s, North Carolina 
poverty rates have roughly paralleled 
see Figure The rates 


for the state and the nation have been 


national rates 


consistently lower than those for the 

South. In 2000 the state’s poverty rate 
(12.3 percent) was not significantly 

different from the nation’s rate (12.4 
percent), but it was much lower than 
the South’s rate (13.9 percent) (see 
lable 3, page 20). However, the inci 

dence of poverty increased much more 
rapidly in North Carolina (15.5 per- 
cent) than it did nationally (7.4 per 


cent) and in the South (3.9 percent) 
during the 1990s. 

Three questions probe the sources 
of this rapid growth in North Caro 


lina’s poor population: 


In what regions of the state, and 
among which demographic sub- 
groups, did the incidence of poverty 
increase most rapidly during the 
1990s? 


. What accounts for or explains the 


Figure 7. Change in Poverty Rates of the U.S., the South, and North Carolina, 


1980-2001 
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net growth in North Carolina 
poverty during the 1990s? 

What effect did absolute and net 
changes in the size of the poor 
population have on poverty rates in 
North Carolina? 


To answer these questions, the 
next sections assess North Carolina 
poverty through the same lenses as in 
earlier sections regarding U.S. poverty: 
region, place of residence, age, family 
type, and race/ethnicity (see Table 3, 


pag 20 


gE 


Changes in the Incidence of Poverty 
With regard to region, the greatest 
increase in the incidence of poverty 
occurred in the Piedmont (25.2 per 
cent), which had nearly 90,000 more 
poor people in 2000 than in 1990 (see 
Figure 8, page 21). Characterized as 
the technology zone and the higher 
education hub of North Carolina, this 
region experienced most of the state’s 
total population and employment 
growth during the 1990s. That sug 
gests that some of the poverty was 
imported from outside the region. 

In terms of place of residence, 
poverty increased more rapidly in 
metropolitan areas (by nearly 105,000, 
or 22.5 percent) than in nonmetropoli 
tan areas (by almost 24,000, or 6.6 


) 


9, page 21, and 


percent; see Figure 
[able 3, page 20). Only one of the 
state’s metropolitan areas (Fayetteville 
experienced an absolute decline in the 
incidence of poverty during the 1990s, 
and even there, the decline was very 


small (— 104, or — 0.3 percent) (see 


1990-94 


Mus 
South 
®@ North 


Carolina 


1995-99 2000-01 


able 3, page 20). Among the re 
maining ten metropolitan areas, two 
experienced increases in the number of 
poor people in the 20-29 percent range 
Jacksonville and Charlotte), two in 
the 30-39 percent range (Asheville and 
Greensboro), and three in the 60-80 
percent range (Raleigh, Hickory, and 
Wilmington).*2 Within the state’s met 
ropolitan areas, the relative increases 
in the incidence of poverty were similar 


in central city (22.9 


percent) and 
suburban (21.7 percent) counties, but 
the absolute increase was much greater 
in the former (about 68,000) than in 
the latter (nearly 37,000). 

In terms of age, poverty increased 
most rapidly, on both an absolute and 
a relative basis, among 18-64 yea 
olds—by nearly 120,000, or 29.5 
percent (see Figure 10, page 21). By 
comparison, youth poverty increased 
by about 38,000, or 14.0 percent, 
while poverty among the state’s elderly 
actually decreased by about 26,000, or 
17.6 percent. 

With regard to family type, male 
headed households with no spouse 
present experienced the greatest rela 
tive increase in the incidence of poverty 
during the 1990s (125.7 percent, or 
nearly 38,000) (see Table 3, page 20). 
However, the greatest absolute increase 
occurred among female-headed 
households with no spouse present 
(almost 42,000, or 13.8 percent). This 
is consistent with the feminization of 
poverty observed nationally. 

In terms of race or ethnicity, the 
incidence of poverty grew most rapidly 


among Hispanics (see Figure 11, page 
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Table 3. Profile of the North Carolina Poor, 1990-2000 


All Income Below Poverty Percent Below Poverty Population Percent Change, 
Levels, 2000 Level, 2000 Poverty Level, 2000 Change, 1990-2000 1990-2000 


United States 273,882,232 34,087,251 2.4 2,344,387 74 
South 


North Carolina 


By Region 


JEVVAGLE 


By Place of Residence 


By Family Type 
Married Couple 
Headed Household 273,695 
Male-Headed Housel 


68,025 


Female-Headed Household I, : 344,146 


By Race and Ethnicity 
White 477,510 


Black 7,228 379,349 
Asian/Pacific Islander 10 11,403 
Hispanic 361,827 91,076 
White Non-Hispanic 444,465 
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21). Statistics from the 2000 Census Figures 8-11. Distribution of the North Carolina Poor, 1970-2000 
reveal that the state’s Hispanic popu 
lation increased by nearly 400 percent, 


or 302,000, during the 1990s. Poverty 


996.3 
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imong this group grew much more 
‘ jo Piedmont 
rapidly, increasing by 656.3 percent, or : 

Coastal Plains 


about 79,000. The state’s Asian/Pacific Tidewater 


n thousands) 


Islander population experienced a 58.1 


absolute numbers were small (nearly : 
; By Place of Residence 


1970 996.3 


4.200). The relative increase in the 


Central City 


incidence of poverty among both 
1980 839.9 


1990 829.9 


vhites (13.8 percent) and blacks (0.6 Suburbar 


Exurban* 
y Rural 


percent) during the 1990s was below 
2000 958.7 


(in thousands) 


the statewide average (15.5 percent). 
20 30 40 5SO 60 70 80 90 100 
: PERCENT 
Net Growth in Poverty 
In 2000, North Carolina had almost 


129,000, or 16 percent, more poor 1970 996.3 


people than it had in 1990. Geograph 1980 839.9 


ically, large absolute increases In the 1990 829.9 


(in thousands) 


state’s Piedmont region (nearly 90,000), 2000 958.7 
metropolitan areas (almost 105,000), 0 40 SO 60 70 80 90 100 


and central-city areas (about 68,000) PERCENT 


were responsible tor 70 percent, 81 
percent, and 53 percent of this net By Race and Ethnicity 
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growth, respectively. (The numbers do 1971 996.3 White 


Black 


Hispani 


thousands) 


n 


some of the metropolit in areas. 

In terms of specific metropolitan 
areas, absolute increases in the poor 
populations in Raleigh-Durham—Chapel 
Hill, Greensboro—Winston-Salem—High 
Point, and Charlotte—Gastonia—Rock 
Hill (S.C.) together accounted for 86 Poverty rates also we gher in under age eighteen? A substantial 
percent of the state’s net growth in nonmetropolitan areas (15.2 percent proportion of the state’s youth live in 
poverty during the 1990s than they were in metropolitan areas single-parent households, which are 

Demographically, Hispanics (61 pet 10.9 percent). Demographically, more likely to be poor than married 


cent) and individuals in male-headed poverty rates were higher tor the couple households. In fact, female 


29 percent) and female-headed (33 under-eighteen (16.1 percent) and headed households with children undet 
(1 


percent) households accounted for a sixty-five-and-older (13.2 percent) age age six had the highest poverty rate 
majority of North Carolina’s net cohorts than for the eighteen-to-sixty of any demographic subgroup in the 
growth in poverty during the 1990s. four cohort (10.6 percent), even though state in 2000 (48.4 percent).** In 
poverty grew most rapidly during the some neighborhoods in the state’s 
Effect on Poverty Rates 1990s among the latter group. metropolitan areas, the poverty rate 
In general, the highest poverty rates in Why is this the case? Because the for this demographic subgroup 
2000 were not in the communities in areas (the Piedmont and the metropol exceeded 70 percent. 
which the greatest increases in the in itan areas) and the age cohort (18-64) What accounts for the high poverty 
cidence of poverty were registered that registered the greatest absolute rate among the state’s elderly? A signif 
during the 1990s. For example, poverty increases in poverty also experienced icant percentage of this demographic 
rates were higher in the Tidewater rapid growth in their nonpoor popula subgroup may have no pension or other 
(13.8 percent), Coastal Plains (16.8 tions during the 1990s. Statistically safety net for their retirement years. 
percent), and Mountain (11.9 percent) this influx had the effect of lowering [his situation is especially problematic 
regions than in the Piedmont (10.4 their poverty rates. for elderly widows and widowers. 
percent), the region experiencing the Why is there a high poverty rate In terms of race or ethnicity, the 


greatest absolute growth in poverty. among North Carolina’s population poverty rate was higher among blacks 
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Putting Perspectives to Wo : 


Ivan Parra: An Asset to the Latino Community 


hen the Latino Community 
Credit Union opened in Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, three 
years ago, lvan Parra remembers, “it 
took us a long time to get people com- 
fortable to use an Culturally we 
Latinos prefer to relate more to people 
than machines, so it was a process of ed- 
icating people that it’s okay and safe 
To Parra this cultural disconnect Is 
one of the biggest barriers to building 
assets among the state’s growing Latino 
population, and he has worked hard to 
bridge that divide. For seven years he 
was director of El Centro Hispano, a 
Durham-based social service and advo- 
cacy agency for Latinos that helped 
found the credit union in partnership 
with the State Employees Credit Union, 
the North Carolina Minority Support 
Center, and Self-Help, a statewide com- 
munity development lender 
In 1995 Parra immigrated from Bo- 
gota, Colombia, with his wife, a native 
of Dunn, North Carolina, to be closer 
to her family. With a degree in family 
therapy and experience working in a 
community nonprofit agency in one of 
Bogota’s poorest neighborhoods, Parra 
accepted an Americorps position with 
Catholic Social Ministries. Local Catho- 
lic and Episcopal churches had just 
started El Centro Hispano, and it needed 
some leadership. Parra’s supervisor in 
Americorps (a national service program) 
assigned Parra to the job 
Early this year he resigned to become 
director of the new Latino Community 
Development Center. A major goal of 
this statewide organization is to help 
the Latino Community Credit Union, 
which is based in Durham and has 
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branches in Charlotte and Raleigh, 
grow throughout North Carolina while 
strengthening grassroots Latino organi- 
zations across the state 

For its mostly low-income Latino 
members, the credit union provides 
“the tools they need to access the fi- 
nancial system,” Parra says. In Latin 
America, financial transactions often 
are based on cash or take place in co- 
operativas (similar to credit unions) 
Banks are seen as the preserve of the 
wealthy, or a high risk, given the re- 
gion’s historically unstable governments 
and economies 

“This attitude is transferred when 
people come to the United States, ” 
Parra says. “That's why financial edu- 
cation is so important.” It is difficult to 
navigate a system one doesn’t under- 
Stand. People used to living month to 
month don't easily grasp the need for 
long-term planning, he adds, and many 
need to develop “a culture of savings.” 

Because few credit union members 
have much formal education or are fluent 
in English, classes in personal finance— 
from writing a check to buying a house 
—are taught at a rudimentary level, 
using the English-as-a-second-language 
approach, with a lot of role-playing 

Members with no credit history may 
obtain loans of around $500. When 
they repay the loan, that is reported to 
the credit bureau, and “then they can 
do things like rent apartments that 
would have been denied them, or buy 
a Car at a lower interest rate, or even 
qualify for a mortgage,” Parra explains 
“People don't realize all the alternatives 
that are accessible to them.” 

—Fleanor Howe 


(22.9 percent) than among whites (8.4 
percent). However, I lispanics —the 
state’s fastest-growing population— 
registered the highest poverty rate in 
Given North 


Carolina’s booming economy for most 


2000 (25.2 percent). 


of the 1990s, employers’ increasing 
aversion to hiring black workers is 
probably responsible for the persis 
tently high poverty rate among blacks. 
(Research shows that employ ers per- 
ceive blacks, especially males, to be lazy, 
inarticulate, untrustworthy, and dan- 
gerous.)*” For Hispanics, whom em 
ployers perceive to be far more reliable 
and trustworthy than black and other 
native workers, the poverty rate was 
high primarily because they filled many 
of the low-wage jobs in the North 


Carolina economy during the 1990s.** 


Conclusion 
n North Caro 


lina reflects trends occurring nationally 


Contemporary poverty 


over the past forty years: the urbaniza 
tion of the poor, the feminization of 
poverty, and the growing diversity of 
the poor, which is driven by immigra- 
tion, especially from Mexico and other 
parts of Latin America. Continuing 
their historical trend, poverty rates 
remain high in the state’s nonmetro- 
politan areas, but during the 1990s the 
greatest absolute gains occurred in the 
state’s metropolitan communities. 
Poverty rates remained relatively low 
in these areas, though, because the 
areas were magnets for both poor and 
nonpoor population growth. 

The Piedmont region and the state’s 
metropolitan areas were magnets be 
cause of the state’s job growth, which 
also was concentrated in these areas 
during the 1990s. Despite overall 
poverty rates that were lower than the 
statewide rate, the poverty rates for 
Hispanics, blacks, and female heads of 
household in the Piedmont and metro- 
politan areas were much higher. Poverty 
grew among these demographic groups 
in part because many of the jobs created 
during the 1990s were temporary and 
part-time p< sitions in the service sector. 
Many of these jobs were filled by His- 
panic newcomers, who were specifically 
recruited by employers to fill jobs in 


the low-wage sector, and by former 





welfare recipients (mainly female heads 
of household), who were forced into 

the world of work by the 1996 welfare 
reforms (explained earlier).*? Although 
black poverty did not increase substan- 


tially in absolute terms, the rate re 


mained high in part because of the 


negative stereotypical prism through 
which employe rs viewed the unskilled 
and semi-skilled, especially those with 


a prior brush with the law.* 
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Poverty’s Enduring Tradition in 
Rural North Carolina: 
How Do We Respond? 


Billy Ray Hall 


ituated on a quiet peninsula 

flanked by the Albemarle and 

Pamlico sounds in northeastern 
North Carolina, Tyrrell County once 
was called Place of the Sweet Bay Tree 
by local Indians. Today it is home to 
protected wildlife sanctuaries, fertile 
farmland—and one of the highest 
poverty rates in the state. For genera- 
tions of families, poverty has come to 
be a devastating, disheartening way of 
life, permeating nearly every segment 
of the community and leaving an in- 
delible mark not only on the 23 percent 





[he author is president of the North 
Carolina Rural Economic Development 
Center, a nonprofit organization serving 
the state’s eighty-five rural counties 
through research, policy development, 
capacity building, and advocacy. Contact 
him at brhall@ncruralcenter.org. 


of county residents who live in poverty 
but on everyone else as well. 

“Poverty, unfortunately, is something 
we all live with, day in and day out, 
here in Tyrrell County,” says Mavis 
Hill, executive director of the Tyrrell 
County Community Development 
Corporation. “We’re a small county of 
about 4,100 people, so when you have 
nearly a quarter of your population 
living in poverty, the impact of that is 
far-reaching.” 

A major part of the problem is jobs, 
or rather, the lack of jobs in a county 
that still relies heavily on traditional 
farming, fishing, and forestry trades 
while the world increasingly becomes 
more technology driven. With virtually 
no industry except a seafood processing 


company in Columbia, nearly 38 per- 


cent of Tyrrell County workers commute 


each day to jobs in neighboring counties. 


Graduating high school seniors search- 
ing for job opportunities often choose 
to relocate, making it all the more un- 
likely that potential business investors 
will find Tyrrell County attractive. 

“When you talk about the cycle of 
poverty, this is what you’re talking 
about—not just the cycle within fami- 
lies but the cycle within the commu- 
nity,” Hill said. “Over time, not being 
able to get out of poverty makes the 
whole community lose hope, so our 
first task, as community developers, 
is to knock down those walls and build 
some hope for these people, layer 
upon layer.” 

The poverty rate in the county is even 
higher among young people —about 
31 percent—so much of Hill’s work at 
the community development corpora- 
tion focuses on job skills training for 
teenagers in the predominately minority 
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community of Columbia, the county 
seat. The corporation’s highly success- 
ful Youth Corps gives young people 
training in conservancy by putting them 
to work in the nature preserves along 
the Albemarle Sound. Other programs 
offer help in managing responsibility 
and resolving conflicts. 

For the people of Tyrrell County 
and more than 900,000 other North 
Carolinians throughout the state 
struggling to break free from the cycle 
of poverty, hope is hard to hold onto. 
For state lawmakers, local government 
officials, and community leaders 
grappling with the issue, finding an 
effective means of fighting poverty is 
no easy endeavor. What will it take to 
loosen poverty’s firm grip on North 
Carolina’s rural communities and tam 
ilies? \ better public school education? 
More lucrative business incentives? 
More effective regional economic de 
velopment partnerships? As North 
Carolina moves into the twenty-first 
century, making strides against the 
state’s enduring tradition of poverty 
will no doubt be one of its greatest 
challenges. This article suggests actions 
that state and local leaders can take to 
counter that tradition. (For a profile ot 
what one foundation leader is doing, 


see the sidebar, opposite. 


The Rural Face of Poverty 
in North Carolina 


North Carolina 


seemed to be gaining ground in the fight 


Until fairly recently 


against poverty: census figures over the 
last three decades showed a modest drop 
in the number of state residents living 
in poverty. Today, though, the number 
is on the rise. According to the 2000 
Census, North Carolina’s current pov- 
erty rate is 12.3 percent. Only eighteen 
states have higher rates. 

Poverty is an especially poignant 
issue in rural North Carolina, where 
about 14 percent of the population, 
more than 15 percent of the elderly, 
and more than 18 percent of children 
wake up each day to poverty. The 
North Carolina Rural Economic De- 
velopment Center (hereinafter Rural 
Center), a nonprofit organization 
serving the state’s eighty-five rural 
counties, defines “rural” as having a 
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density of fewer than 200 people per 
square mile based on the 1990 U.S. 
Census. More rural North Carolinians 
than urban residents live in poverty. 
With fewer employment and educa 
tional opportunities, rural people and 
families are more likely to get caught 
up in a cycle of poverty. “Persistent 
poverty,” defined as a countywide 
poverty rate of more than 18 percent 
for three consecutive decades, is an ex 
clusively rural problem in North Caro 
lina. All twenty counties in the state 
experiencing this 
phenomenon are 
rural. An analysis of 
2000 U.S. Census 
data by the Rural 
Center reveals 
striking figures on 
rural poverty in 


North Carolina: 


Geographically, 
the counties with 
the highest rates 
of poverty are 
located in the 
coastal plain and 
the mountains, which are almost 
entirely rural. 

Rural people and families are likely 
to earn much less than their urban 
counterparts. The per capita income 
for rural counties is $17,579, 
compared with $23,162 for urban 
counties. 

Minorities are more likely to live in 
poverty than whites, especially in 
rural counties. 

The poverty rate for female-headed 
households is higher in rural counties 
than in urban ones, 31 percent versus 


23 percent. 


Exacerbation of Poverty by Natural 
Disasters, Rising Unemployment, 
and Manufacturing Losses 


Poverty is not just a social issue af- 
fecting a segment of North Carolina’s 
population. It is an economic issue 
affecting the whole state. The unem- 
ployed and the underemployed repre- 
sent lost productivity for the North 
Carolina economy and higher expendi 
tures for all levels of government. 
Children who grow up in poverty are 


Poverty is an especially 
poignant issue in rural North 
Carolina, where about 14 
percent of the population, 


more than 15 percentofthe — aoriculture 
elderly, and more than 18 
percent of children wake up 
each day to poverty. 


less likely to secure adequate jobs as 
adults and are more likely to engage in 
crime during their lifetime.' Further, 
although welfare rolls have declined 
significantly since Work First (the 
state’s welfare reform initiative) was 
implemented eight years ago,* the num 
ber of low-income families needing 
assistance through food stamps, 
Medicaid, and unemployment benefits 
is increasing. 

Recent statewide events have 
weakened the economy, placing further 
burdens on poor 
families and commu- 
nities. Hurricanes Fran 
and Floyd, which 
together caused about 
$12 billion in losses to 
North Carolina 
yusinesses and 

, drained 
state and local bud- 
gets while creating 
enormous needs for 
housing development, 
public health initia- 
tives, and assistance 
for families and communities in eastern 
North Carolina that already were 
struggling. The state’s four-year-long 
drought took an extreme turn during 
summer 2002, causing another $1 
billion in losses. 

Meanwhile, general economic con- 
ditions are creating a disaster of another 
sort. Short-term effects of the 1998 
tobacco settlement and an economic 
downturn that began in early 2000, 
along with long-term global economic 
restructuring, have led to large-scale 
job losses. Manufacturing closings 
accelerated in the late 1990s because 
of changes in U.S. trade policies, 
leaving tens of thousands of low-skilled 
workers without higher-wage jobs, a 
majority of them in rural communities. 
A Rural Center analysis of the North 
Carolina Employment Security Com 
mission annual unemployment data 
shows that unemployment in rural 
North Carolina in 2002 was 7.6 per- 
cent, with 150,701 rural North Caro- 
linians out of work. 

In this time of economic restructur- 
ing, the issue for state and local leaders 
is what they can do to address the 


needs of low-resource communities. 





Valeria Lee: From Farmer to Foundation Builder 


he mandate of North Carolina’s 

Golden LEAF—to respond to the 

changing economies of tobacco- 
dependent and economically distressed 
communities—is almost as vast as the 
tobacco-settlement money that supports 
t. Since 1999, Golden LEAF (Long-term 
Economic Advancement Foundation) 
has given out more than $32 million in 
such disparate areas as office park ex- 
pansion, a steeplechase park in Hoke 
County, and tobacco processing 

Yet for Valeria Lee, the foundation's 

president, the charge is specific and 
urgent: to prepare people to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities, and to make 
sure the opportunities are there. A na- 
tive of rural Halifax County in eastern 
North Carolina, Lee knows firsthand 
c divide 
and urban 


a bit about 


the social and econon 
between the state’s rura 
areas. She also knows 
making the most of opportunities. Like 
a lot of families in Halifax County, hers 
depended on tobacco for its livelihood 
Tobacco was the mair 
family farm and was 
a family endeavor 
that included Lee 
her three sisters, 
her grandparents 
and other relatives 
Growing up, sne 
was “involved in the 
production, from 
planting to tilling, 
harvesting to 
curing, and grading 
to marketing,” Lee 
recalled recently, 
adding that tobacco 
income was the 
basis of her college education 

After earning a bachelor’s degree 
and two master’s degrees, Lee joined 
the Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, where 
she was program officer for fifteen 
years. Other credits include founding a 
noncommercial public radio station, 
helping organize the North Carolina 
Rural Economic Development Center, 
and running for secretary of state 


the cities.” 


casn crop on the 


“The new economy is 
very much knowledge- 
based and technical and 
global, and it can be as 
applicable to the most 
depressed areas of 
eastern North Carolina 
and the mountains as to 


Since taking on the leadership of 
Golden LEAF in 2000, she has worked 
hard to spread opportunity—and the 
training to take advantage of it— 
throughout the sixty-one targeted 
counties 

So in Wilson, low-skilled farm and 
factory workers, who typically make 
$6.75 an hour, learn to install and 
maintain industrial equipment for 
$17.50 per hour. In Johnston County, 
workers laid off when a tobacco plant 
closed are targeted individually by case 
managers for training and referrals. In 
Greene County a literacy program mo- 
tivates parents to get basic academic 
Skills and encourages their children to 
Stay in school. And in Rocky Mount a 
call center uses telephone technology 
and a sophisticated database of jobs, 
training opportunities, day care ser- 
vices, and transportation resources to 
help the hardcore underemployed in 
twenty eastern North Carolina counties 
tind a job and keep it 

“We're looking at training opportu- 
nities for specific 
industries and com- 
panies so those who 
most need employ- 
ment can get it,” Lee 
explains. “But we're 
also helping some 
people move into jobs 
where the skill level 
and academic require- 
ments are not so high.” 
Grants through the 
State's college system 
are training electric 
line workers, truck 
drivers, mid-level 
managers, teachers, and workers in 
hospitality, tourism, and the state’s 
growing wine industry—and providing 
scholarships for enrollees 

Another major thrust of the founda- 
tion is to help small farmers have more 
agricultural options. “For many people, 
the farm is not the main source of in- 
come,” Lee acknowledges, “but we are 
trying to use much of our grant making 
to help them at least supplement the 


family income.” Consequently, grants 
are funding research, development, 
and marketing for everything from soy- 
beans, Christmas trees, and sweet 
potatoes to goat cheese, bloodroot, 
and exotic mushrooms—witn results 
not necessarily limited to small farmers 
“Someone farming ten acres might be 
able to grow hot peppers, but we 
know large corporate farmers can 
grow them as well and may then have 
a job for someone who is not a farmer,” 
Lee adds 

“It’s that mix we are always mindful 
of: job opportunities, small business 
opportunities, farming opportunities, 
and overall economic development 
opportunities. The new economy Is 
very much knowledge-based and 
technical and global, and it can be as 
applicable to the most depressed areas 
of eastern North Carolina and the 
mountains as to the cities. In my mind, 
if we don’t make it the economy of ai// 
of North Carolina, we will continue to 
have disparities.” 

— Eleanor Howe 
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A Comprehensive, Coordinated 
Strategy at the State Level 


Given the current economic troubles, 
policy makers may be tempted to give 
a low priority to combating poverty. In 
my view that would be a crucial error. 
What is needed is a plan that focuses 
on poverty, is comprehensive, and inte 
grates strategies across sectors —health, 
education and job training, welfare, 
housing, business, finance, and others. 
While protecting current investments, 
state policy makers could start laying 
the foundation for future initiatives 
that more aggressively attack poverty 
ind improve economic opportunity. 
The following recommendations may 


offer a starting place. 


Recommendation 1: Establisha 
job creation strategy that targets 
rural, low-income communities. 





Rural North Carolina needs jobs that 
can help people living in poverty earn 
a living wage. As a result of dramatic 
change brought about by economic 
restructuring, recession, and large 
scale disasters, North Carolina should 
consider adopting a comprehensive 
jobs development strategy that 
bolsters existing businesses and fosters 
new growth. To address the growing 
income gap between the rich and the 
poor, especially in rural areas, strate 
gies would create opportunities for 
self-employment, small business devel 
opment, and access to capital. State 
leaders might consider the following 


possibilities: 


e Balance large-scale recruitment 
efforts with a strategy of small 
business development and retention. 
Small business has been a mainstay 
ot North Carolina’s rural economy 
for more than a century. Its impor 
tance, however, has increased in the 
last fifteen to twenty years as major 
employers, particularly in agriculture 
and traditional manufacturing, have 
suffered severe job losses. In rural 
North Carolina, 76 percent of firms 
have fewer than ten employees, and a 
significant percentage of those firms 
are “microenterprises”—that is, 


businesses with one to four 
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employees.* North Carolina should 
consider bringing its resources to 
bear on start-up and expansion of 
small businesses, including incentives 
and support for business planning, 


training, and capital resources. 


Support innovative financing options 
that target low-income entrepre 
neurs. Access to business capital is 
crucial for start-ups and expansions, 
yet it is not readily available for 
people who have sound ideas but do 
not qualify for traditional bank 
loans. Strategies such as providing 
low-income entrepreneurs with 
access to capital and lending money 
to microenterprises offer people 
assistance in putting their ideas to 
work. For example, the Rural Cen- 
ter’s Capital Access Program pro 
vides a reserve fund that protects 
North Carolina’s financial institu 
tions against losses from loans made 
under the program. The protection 
enables these institutions to increase 
lending for business start-ups, expan- 
sions, and modernization. North 
Carolina needs to continue supporting 
microenterprise lending and capital 
access programming and investigate 
other financing options, including 


grant and loan combinations. 


Recommendation 2: Ensure that 
the education and workforce 
development needs of low-income 
children and adults are met. 





lo compete for good jobs and live well 
in an increasingly complex world, 
North Carolina’s children and youth 
must have a sound basic education. 
However, rural educational achieve- 
ment continues to lag, leaving many 
rural children and youth ill prepared to 
become part of the workforce. Pro- 
moting achievement for all students 
will require a strategic, multilevel ap- 
proach that builds on best practices in 
rural education. For those living in 
poverty, additional supports may be 
necessary, as many youth and adults 
find that current jobs require advanced 
skill levels. For those who find that 
their skills are no longer needed when 
jobs are lost, strategies must be in place 


to retrain them. For example: 


Create a school funding model that 
serves students in poor communities. 
With adequate resources, students 
who live in poverty can achieve at 
high levels. \dequate resources 
would support special services and 
programs that can improve a com 
plex assortment of difficulties under 
lying low achievement: inadequate 
school facilities, out-of-date ma- 
terials, noncompetitive teacher salary 
supplements, and insufficient tech 
nology. Many schools do not have 
adequate resources because the 
community in which they are located 
cannot afford to pay. North Carolina 
should consider establishing a funding 
formula ensuring that students in 
low-income rural communities have 
access to a high-quality education. 
Models thai pro\ ide dollars to 
school districts based on the number 
of students receiving subsidized 


lunches ofter promise. 


Invest in early childhood or early 
elementary education programs. 
Programs such as Smart Start, Head 
Start, and family literacy are demon- 
strating success in helping children 
enter kindergarten ready to succeed. 
More at Four (a program that funds 
classrooms that target at-risk four- 
year-olds not being served by other 
high-quality early childhood pro- 
grams) shows similar promise. Gains 
from these programs, however, can 
be lost once children begin elemen- 
tary school. North Carolina should 
consider establishing an academic 
transition program to build on gains 
from preschool programs. It also 
should continue to place high priority 
on early reading intervention to en- 
sure that students are reading at grade 


level by the end of the third grade. 


Provide low-skilled workers with full 
access to literacy and basic skills 
training. Only by improving their 
skill levels can lower-paid workers 
improve their job prospects. North 
Carolina should consider mobilizing 
its forces to ensure that every 
working adult is aware of and has 
ready access to basic skills and 
literacy programs. These programs 
will need to include instruction in 


English as a second language. 





* Provide dislocated workers with 
opportunities for retraining and 
job counseling. As manufacturing 
jobs disappear in rural communities, 
low-skilled workers will have in- 
creasing difficulty finding jobs of 
comparable skill level. North Caro- 
lina might work to ensure that 
retraining opportunities coupled 
with job counseling are available. 
These programs need to be par- 
ticularly sensitive to the needs of 


low-income workers. 


Recommendation 3: Provide 
resources to low-income workers 
to remove barriers to work. 





North Carolina should consider en- 
suring that rura! residents—especially 
the working poor—can work. Families 


should be well 
informed about 
their options and 
the services that can 
make a difference 
in getting and 
keeping a job. Here 


are some possibilities: 


Equip low-income 

workers with the skills and support 
base necessary to succeed on the job. 
North Carolina might expand its 
programs of job readiness and 
development to ensure that low- 
income workers new to the work- 
force acquire strong job skills. The 
state also might encourage the sorts 
of one-on-one coaching, mentoring, 
and personal support efforts that 
now are being demonstrated through 
innovative faith-based initiatives. 


As manufacturing jobs 
disappear in rural commu- 
nities, low-skilled workers 
will have increasing difficulty 
finding jobs of comparable 
skill level. 


For example, 
Asheville-Buncombe 
Community Christian 
Ministry provides job- 
readiness instruction, 
case management, and 
transportation ser- 
vices to clients moving 
from welfare to work. 
Truth in Youth and 
Family Services, in Brunswick Coun- 
ty, couples life-skill classes with 


apprenticeships in local businesses. 


Provide high-quality, accessible 
child care for low-income workers. 
Safe, reliable, affordable child care 
is critical to working parents. 
Because quality child care makes 
for better outcomes for poor 
children, North Carolina might 
consider expanding its program 

of subsidized child care. 
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Recommendation 4: Establish 
strategies that move low-income 
workers toward economic 
stability. 





Many people with limited incomes do 
not accumulate the financial assets that 
can help them become more stable. 
Some families may not have enough 
income just to cover their needs, but 
other families may be hampered by 
policies and practices, like lack of incen 
tives and high-cost lending, that reduce 
their ability to save. North Carolina 
should consider removing obstacles to 
wealth accumulation and support inno 
vative practices that lead to economic 
stability. Strategies that might accom 


plish these goals are as follows: 


e Establish a state earned income tax 
credit. The earned income tax credit 
adds to the after-tax earnings of low 
to moderate-income people. The 
credit acts as a supplement to wages 
after payroll taxes. Sixteen states 
have adopted such a tax credit, using 
it in a variety of ways to reduce child 
poverty and increase savings and 
disposable income.’ North Carolina 
should consider establishing an 
earned income tax credit. If the tax 
credit were set at 15 percent of the 
federal calculation, a family receiving 
a federal credit of $2,000 would 


receive a state credit of $300. 


Continue implementation of individual 
development accounts (IDAs). IDAs 
are savings and investment accounts, 
similar to IRAs, designed for the 
working poor. Participants receive 
financial planning advice and 
assistance in setting up the accounts, 
and their investments are matched by 
an IDA program provider up to a 2 
to | ratio. Results from an evalua- 
tion of the two state-sponsored IDA 
demonstrations in North Carolina 
indicate that IDAs have enabled low- 
income people to save successfully 
for the purchase of a home.* How- 
ever, to sustain and expand IDA 
programs, additional dollars will be 
needed for program administration. 
During the demonstration phase, 
funds were used primarily for 


account matching. North Carolina 
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should continue implementation of 
its program and reconsider funding 
local program administration. 


Enforce a policy that combats preda- 
tory lending. Easy access to credit can 
begin a cycle in which those with 
poor credit look to high-interest, 
high-cost cash-advancing options or 
borrow money through other high- 
interest lenders. North Carolina needs 
to continue aggressively combating 
predatory lending practices, inclu- 
ding unscrupulous mortgage broker- 


ing and payday lending. 


Strategic Investment at 
the Local Level 


Local leaders also need to develop and 
invest in a comprehensive set of 
strategies that build wealth and remove 
barriers to education and work. What is 
required to develop a plan for such in- 
vestment is action that addresses imme- 
diate needs, supports development of 
financial assets for future stability, and 


maximizes resources. 


Recommendation 1: Focus 
resources on helping low-income 
workers build financial assets. 





Rural leaders have long recognized that 
entrepreneurship can help solve many of 
the economic difficulties of rural 
communities. Local leaders across the 
state have successfully planned for small 
business development by building on 
community assets and resources. In low- 
income communities, support structures 
need to be in place to help potential 
entrepreneurs and current small 
business owners move ideas to reality. 
Strategies might include a variety of 


support and information services: 


* Develop the capacity for entrepre- 
neurship and business ownership. 
Business ownership and entrepre- 
neurship flourish in environments 
that support the various needs that 
come with owning one’s own 
business. Local leaders need to be 
encouraged to develop ways to link 
prospective business owners to 
business planning resources, and to 
promote the development of support 
services that help small businesses 


gain access to telecommunications, 
computer services, financial services, 
and marketing resources. Local 
leaders also need to be encouraged to 
promote entrepreneurship education 
for both adults and youth. Such 
programs as NC REAL (Rural 
Entrepreneurship through Action 
Learning) and the Teen Entrepre- 
neurship Program of the Adolescent 
Pregnancy Prevention Coalition of 
North Carolina have shown positive 
outcomes through hands-on entre- 
preneurship experiences. 

Provide information on the full range 
of financing opportunities available to 
low-income entrepreneurs. For those 
who have had difficulty entering the 
marketplace, access to capital for 
start-ups and expansions is crucial. 
Local leaders can help small business 
owners get access to capital by 
providing them with information on 


program options. 


Create opportunities for financial 
literacy training and credit counseling. 
Understanding how banks operate, 
how to manage credit, and how to 
prioritize expenses and income for 
maximum return on investment helps 
small business owners increase their 
probability of success. Frequently, 
poor credit is the biggest hindrance 
to people looking to move out of 
poverty and gain economic self- 
sufficiency. Credit counseling services 
often are part of larger community- 
based programs or packages of ser- 
vices affiliated with housing, small 
business, family self-sufficiency, faith- 
based strategies, and IDA programs 
looking to create positive economic 
outcomes for families. Local leaders 
should consider encouraging the 
development of financial literacy 
programs in the community. 


Recommendation 2: Expand 
affordable homeownership 
opportunities for low-income 
families. 





Home equity constitutes 60 percent of 
family wealth. However, fewer than 49 
percent of rural North Carolinians are 
homeowners. Affordable housing is a 





critical need in rural 
North Carolina. In 
many poor rural 
communities, lack of 
housing stock and 
housing in need of 
rehabilitation are key 
issues. Additionally, 
homeownership often 
is hindered by debt 
and poor credit. Local 
strategies include 
housing development 
and home buyer 


education programs: 


¢ Develop affordable- 
housing initiatives. 
Private and public partnerships can 
be found throughout the state to 
increase the stock of affordable 
housing. Local leaders can advocate 
for affordable-housing strategies and 
encourage the development of poli- 
cies that support affordable-housing 


projects. 


Establish home buyer education pro- 
grams. Home buyer education, which 
may include training both before and 
after a purchase, provides first-time 
home buyers with financial and home- 
maintenance information critical to 
purchasing a home and preserving 
their new asset. This strategy has been 


effective in lowering delinquency rates. 


Create mechanisms like IDAs that help 
people save for homeownership. Local 
leaders who do not currently have 
such a program in their area might 
investigate this strategy as a means of 
supporting low-income prospective 
homeowners. An IDA also can be 
used to save for a business or for 


educational expenses. 


Recommendation 3: Strengthen 
partnerships with community 
and faith-based organizations. 


Fewer than 49 percent 
of rural North Carolinians 
are homeowners. 





Since the late 1980s, the North Caro- 
lina Rural Economic Development 
Center has administered an economic 
development grants program to spur 
activity by minority-controlled com- 
munity development corporations in 
low-wealth communities. These organ- 
izations offer a host of programs and 


services that build 
assets, from business 
services to small- 
business incubators, 
business planning to 
lending, housing 
counseling to con 
struction, job coun 
seling to training, 
child care to after- 
school tutorials, 
and health awareness 
campaigns to health 
screenings. Faith- 
based organizations 
also have a part to 
play and are receiving 
increased attention not only for their 
service role but also for their role in 
economic development. Following 
are some possible strategies for 


local leaders: 


© Partner with community development 
corporations and other nonprofit 
organizations to develop strategies for 
economic development. Community 
development often is a shared 
objective across organizations and 
institutions. Actis e community 
organizations are essential to 
building strength in rural North 
Carolina, and in many low-income 
and minority communities, these 
organizations stimulate economic 
development and provide support 
services for rural workers and 


families. 


Partner with churches and other faith- 
based organizations to meet critical 
needs in rural areas. A decade ago 

the North Carolina Rural Economic 
Development Center launched the 
Church Child Care Initiative to stim- 
ulate faith-based activity in meeting 
the child care needs of working fami- 
lies. As this activity grew, so did the 
expectation that faith-based organi- 
zations would serve other roles in 
rural communities. As welfare reform 
moved rural people from welfare to 
work, rural churches provided job 
readiness and skills training, job coun- 
seling and crisis management, trans- 
portation, and other SUPPpOTrT services. 
Local leaders need to encourage such 
faith-based initiatives and link them 


to government services. 


Conclusion 


State and local leaders need to act with 
resolve in establishing policies and 
practices that will enable North Caro 
lina’s rural families to build assets 
leading them to self-sufficiency. The 
first step is for the state to develop a 
plan focused on poverty and integrating 
strategies across the various services that 
must contribute to solutions. Building 
on current initiatives, such a plan 
would attack poverty more aggressively 
and improve economic opportunities 
for low-income rural people. Solutions 
do not rest with approaches that deal 
with income alone. They must include 


those that provide and protect assets. 
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his 
issue 

ot Popular Gov- 
ernment opens 
with a testament to 
the North Carolina 
Fund, a bold initiative 
begun in 1963 to break 
the cycle of poverty in many 
communities in this state. 
Firmly committed to addressing the 
critical connection between employment 
and poverty, the fund’s leaders devoted 
43.7 percent of its financial resources 
to job training, placement, and creation 
for residents of the state’s poorest 
communities. Today, public and private 
agencies continue to create economic 
opportunities in low-income places, 
but in some areas of the state, poverty 
stubbornly resists a variety of attempts 
at mitigation. 

An increasing number of voices, in- 


cluding academics, policy makers, and 
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members 
of the popular 
press, suggest that 
an intangible asset called “social 
capital” is the missing link between 
poverty and prosperity. Social capital 
refers to relations among individuals, 
organizations, communities, and other 
social units that result in tangible 
economic benefits such as jobs,' and 
social capital’s advocates claim that 
these relationships or networks are key 
to providing greater economic Oppor- 
tunity for residents of impoverished 
communities. 

Can social capital really explain 
why some places prosper economically 
while others languish? Perhaps it can, 


The Missing Link: 
Using Social Capital to Alleviate Poverty 


Anita R. Brown-Graham 


insomuch 
as people 
in communities 
endowed with a rich stock 
of social networks are in a stronger 
position to “develop the capacity to 
address the problems of poverty, to 
rebuild their communities, and to 
achieve a measure of control over their 
lives.”2 As Robert Putnam (who is 
widely credited for the renaissance of 
social capital theory) explains of his 
examination of successful communities 
in Italy, 


These communities did not become 
civic simply because they were rich. 
[he historical record strongly sug- 
gests precisely the opposite: They 
have become rich because they were 





The SOC ial 
capital embodied in 


clVic. 


norms and networks of civic 
engagement seems to be a precon- 
dition for economic development, as 
well as for effective government. 
Development economists take note: 
Civics matters. 


Chis article attempts to define social 
capital and assist readers, especially 
community developers, in recognizing 
its role in connecting residents of poor 
communities to job opportunities. The 
first section describes the likely life 
prospects of those who reside in the 
state’s economically distressed commu 
nities and describes the role of commu- 
nity development in revitalizing these 
places. he article’s second section 
addresses the role of social capital in 
these communities. The third section 
looks at traditional job placement 
programs and suggests that they fail 
the people who need them most be- 
cause they do not consider and com- 
pensate for those clients’ lack of social 
capital. This section offers recom- 
mendations for community developers 
seeking to build social networks that 
enhance employment. 


The Geography of Opportunity: 
Poverty as a Consequence of Place 


The Challenge 

By definition, all poor people face 
some economic and social constraints. 
However, those living in communities 
with high levels of poverty face in- 
creased challenges. As neighborhood 
income rises from poverty levels to the 
middle-income range, school quality, 


personal safety, and job access all tend 


to increase. Studies show that, irrespec- 


tive of their individual household’s in- 
come, children who live in impoverished 
communities are more likely to have 
poor cognitive development, lower 
IQs, and behavioral problems.* They 
also are more likely to drop out of 
school’ and less likely to work® or earn 
a living wage as adults.” Researchers 
have termed these effects the “geogra 
phy of opportunity.” 

[There are numerous theories ex- 
plaining how residential locations 
affect people’s life opportunities and 
outcomes. These include a “skills 
mismatch theory,” which suggests that 
low-skill workers, 
who increasingly 
reside among other 
low-skill workers, are 
ill suited for many of 
the jobs being created 
in today’s market; a 
“spatial mismatch 
theory,” which posits 
that low-skill jobs still 
exist but have been 
moved out of places 
where most low-skill 
workers live; and a 
“queue theory,” which 
acknowledges a 
number of entry 
barriers to some 
workers that are 
removed in times of 
labor shortages but re- 
erected in times of 
economic downturn.” 
An exhaustive review 
of those theories is 
beyond the scope of 
this article. Instead, 
the article accepts that 
(1) resources are not 


equally dispersed 


In both urban and rural 
communities, people 
living in areas of concen- 
trated poverty “experi- 
ence a social isolation 
that excludes them from 
the job network system 
that permeates other 
neighborhoods and that 
is So important in 
learning about or being 
recommended for jobs 
that become available.” 


across North Carolina and (2) there 
are constraints on the ability of some 
residents to relocate from low-resource 
communities to 
take advantage of the opportunities 
that exist in more affluent places. 
foday the poor are increasingly 
likely to live in communities with 
higher-than-average poverty rates. 
This is true for both urban and rural 
communities,'” although there are 
fewer poor rural areas overall than 
there were in the 1960s, and rural 
areas are not as segregated by income, 
employment type, and housing value 
as urban communities are. In deter 
mining the physical boundaries of 
these communities, scholars look at 
a geographically defined area where 
residents are presumed to share both 
common space and some common 
circumstance.'! The urban “commu 
nity” is usually a neighborhood. In 
rural areas, “community” typically 
connotes a larger geographic area. A 
small rural county’s residents might 
well consider the county to be the 
primary community. 

For purposes of this 
article, “high-poverty 
communities” are defined 
as counties with poverty 
rates exceeding 20 percent 
and metropolitan census 
tracts with poverty rates 
exceeding 30 percent. In 
North Carolina, 13 rural 
counties and 95 metro- 
politan census tracts in 35 
cities meet the definition 
of high poverty (see 
Figures 1 and 2, page 34). 
There are another 20 
rural counties with 
poverty rates between 
16.6 and 19.6 percent and 
another 205 metropolitan 
census tracts with poverty 
rates between 20 and 30 
percent. 

In both urban and 
rural communities, people 
living in areas of concen- 
trated poverty “experience 
a social isolation that 
excludes them from the 
job network system that 


permeates other neigh- 
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borhoods and that is so important in 


irning abdout or Deng recommended 


jobs that become available 
| } er ti 
isolation contributes to the job 


ssness and underemploy 


nent that are 


prominent features of poor communities 
by causing residents to be less competi 
ry 


did ites for jODs 


1 
Competitive es are those 
in addition to possessing the per 
| 


ial attributes, education, and tec 


nical skills required in the marketplace 
have the necessar\ ntacts and 
lationsh ps with er rs o1 other 
If com 


rF SOUTCES 


both qual 


nities, the lack of contacts with labor 
markets can make a well-paying job an 
elusive goal. In communities where the 
employed are concentrated in very low 
wage, low-skill jobs, connections to 
iobs exist, but the kinds of jobs likely 

to be obt 1ined from those networks 
may not be particularly attractive be 
cause they do not pay enough to make 
ends meet and they offer no prospects 
for advancement.'* In other communi 
ties, large-scale unemployment becomes 
“intergenerational,” and “residents 
and whole communities drop out of the 
information loop about leads, qualifica 
tions, behavioral expectations and wage 
le vels.” Moreover, the schools and 
job training programs responsible for 
preparing the workforce in these com 
munities also can become disconnected 


from the market over time. 


Figure 1. Counties with Poverty Rates Exceeding 20 Percent 


Community Development's 
Response to Poor People in 


Poor Places 

What does all this mean for “commu 
the peopl who help 
] 

i 


nity de velopers,” 
develop the economic, physical, anc 
social infrastructure of low-income 
communities?!” It means that commu 
nity development agencies, which are 
typically either not-for-profit commu 
nity-based organizations or local 
government units, face formidable 
challenges in helping residents find jobs 
Community developers use three 
general approaches to link residents of 
poor communities to idequate paying 
jobs: residential mobility strategies, 
place-based initiatives, and personal 
mobility programs. “Residential mo 


bility strategies” open up housing 


Figure 2. Metropolitan Census Tracts in 35 Cities with Poverty Rates Exceeding 30 Percent 





opportunities in areas W here job pros- 
pects and other conditions are presum- 
ably better. [hese strategies have be- 
come more popular recently because a 
small but growing number of scholars 
have suggested that the challenges of 
economically distressed communities lie 
in economic market factors that cannot 
be overcome.!’ These scholars and some 
community developers contend that 
efforts might be better focused on pro- 
viding residents with opportunities to 
leave their struggling communities for 
more prosperous places. 

Other community developers, de 
crying any strategy that appears to 
abandon distressed communities, view 
lower-income places as underused 
markets with rich economic opportuni- 
ties. For these developers, a better 
strategy is to identify the competitive 


advantages of conducting business in 


distressed areas and structure the proper 


incentives to lure reluctant businesses 
into these neglected markets. The pub- 
lic sector’s role, they say, is to invest in 
the physical, financial, and human 
capital needed to correct market failures 
and make these communities more 
attractive to the private market. In 
essence, these community devel: ypers 
argue for “place-based initiatives,” 
which attempt to bring new resources 
and opportunities to distressed areas in 
order to stimulate job creation.” (For 

a profile of a corporate CEO who is 
seeking to bring resources to impover- 
ished communities in eastern North 
Carolina, see the sidebar on this page.) 

Finally, “personal mobility pro- 
grams” seek to link residents of poor 
communities with jobs located else- 
where.?! These programs allow resi- 
dents to reside in one place and work 
in another. They typically provide 
transportation options, such as van 
pools, to residents. 

Che North Carolina Fund had 
programs based on each strategy. Its 
Mobility program, established in 1965, 
recruited 1,136 unemployed rural 
people in coastal and mountain coun- 
ties and moved them and their families 
to jobs in the industrial areas of the 


state. Its largest place-based initiative, 


Manpower Improvement through 


Community Effort, contacted 10,000 
families to assist them in meeting their 


Putting Perspectives to Wo 


Kel Landis: ACEO Who Remembers His Roots 


el Landis Ill knows the facts by 

heart: of the 41 counties in 

eastern North Carolina, 9 rank 
among the 20 poorest counties in the 


United States; 37 have almost stagnant 


populations and unemployment rates 
between 3 and 12.5 percent; and 33 
count more than 20 percent of their 
children living in poverty and are 
officially classified as “distressed” by 
the state 

Landis knows all this because he is 
chief executive officer of RBC Centura 
Banks, Inc., which is based in Rocky 
Mount. But, he contends, “a lot of 
people don’t know these statistics of 
shame about the plight of eastern 
North Carolina or that we have such 
disparities in the economy of our 
state.” As co-founder of the Foun- 
dation of Renewal for Eastern North 
Carolina—FoR ENC—he is determined 
to change botn public awareness and 
the future of the region 

Landis’s concern for the region is 
rooted in both his professional and his 
private life. RBC Centura has a large 
presence in eastern North Carolina, 
and the economic health of the area is 
important to the bank’s well-being 
Also, Landis grew up in Rocky Mount; 
his father, Kel Landis, Jr., worked with 
one of RBC Centura’s predecessors, 
and his wife, Belinda, was his high 
school sweetheart. After college at The 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, where he received both a B.S.B.A 
and an M.B.A, Landis worked briefly 
for a bank in Winston-Salem before 
being wooed back to Rocky Mount by 
Centura Banks in 1988. Seven years 
later, he was made president of the 
bank, and in 2001 when Centura Banks 
and the Royal Bank of Canada merged, 
Landis was named chief executive of- 
ficer. His work with FoR ENC grows out 
of his deep passion for the region 

Not yet a year old, FoR ENC is cre- 
ating an advisory board with represen- 
tatives from all forty-one counties and 
organizing a broad-based economic 
summit. “We think that by getting 
everybody at the table—whether it’s 
the community colleges, the univer- 


sities, nonprofits, Dbusiness—and 
working together and marketing the 
whole region, then we can come up 
with some better outcomes,” Landis 
says. “It’s all about working together 
toward a brighter future for eastern 
North Carolina, about vision and coor- 
dination for the whole region 

Shifts in manufacturing, which in 
the past were cyclical, now are perma- 
nent. From 1997 to 2000, thirteen of 
eastern North Carolina's counties lost 
500 to 10,000-plus manufacturing 
jobs. “People have got to be retrained, 
and we've got to reinvent ourselves, ” 
Landis says. Eastern North Carolina 
also needs regional air service, broad- 
band access, and better roads 

“And we've got to get some lead- 
ersnip back into these communities, ” 
Landis continues. “Now, nobody 
comes back home. We're hoping for 
some real creative thought and some 
transformational ideas. If we go to 
someone and say, ‘Here are forty-one 
counties and three million people, ' 
they may find it attractive to think 
about.” 

Landis acknowledges that there are 
no easy answers but adds, “We're going 
to make sure we don’t wake up ten 
years from now and say, ‘Why didn’t we 
try to do something about this?’” 

—Fleanor Howe 
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employment needs through local re- 
sources. Finally, the statewide man 
power programs operated by the fund’s 
Manpower Development Corporation 
advocated for public transportation to 
allow people to commute from where 
they lived to jobs. 

The North Carolina Fund’s inte- 
gration of the three 
approaches reflects 
current thinking that 
the economic position 
of distressed commu 
nities depends on 
some combination of 
the following factors: 

1) improving the 
aggregate perfor 
mance of the regional 
economy so that 
jobs can be created, 

formulating 
programs specifically 
targeted to make jobs 
created outside the 
communities acces 
sible to their residents, 
and (3) targeting 
development strat 
egies tO stimulate 
economic revitaliza 
tion in distressed 
communities so that 
some jobs will be lo 
cated in them. Unfor 
tunately, community 
dev elopers are W ell 
aware that when jobs 
are created either 
outside or inside dis 
tressed communities, low-income 
people get few if any of the new jobs, 
and the quality of the jobs they do get 
may be poor.*} This is true even of 
residents with “skills, the acquisition of 
credentials and the display of ‘appro- 
priate’ attitudes.”** The following 


section suggests why this is the case. 


Social Capital: The Missing Link? 


Social Capital Defined 

“Social capital” refers to the networks 
among people that enhance their 
access to tangible benefits. Expanding 
the amount of a community’s social 
capital thus can be seen as an “invest- 


ment in social relations with expected 
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lf a hurricane struck a poor 
rural community, bonding 
social capital could offer im- 
mediate practical help — 
food, comfort, assistance in 
cleaning up, and so forth. 
Bridging social capital might 
provide longer-term support 
— shelter or informal credit 
— and help tackle problems 
needing collective action. 
Linking social capital would 
be needed to provide access 
to a broader range of assets 
—for example, official aid. 


returns.”*’ The social relations can be 
either informal face-to-face inter- 
actions or formal membership in civic 
organizations or social clubs. Although 
Robert Putnam is widely credited with 
popularizing the term “social capital,” 
the concept first emerged nearly a 
century ago amidst observations that 
strengthening social 
networks among 
citizens could solve 
the then-dire poverty 
© in rural Appalachia. 
= In recent years the 
concept has been 
‘ revived, extended, 
and contested, stim- 
ulating new thinking 
about its role in com- 
bating poverty. 
Che analytical 


model of social cap- 


can be split into three 
strands: bonding so- 
cial capital, bridging 
social capital, and 
linking social capi- 
tal.2” Each strand 
represents a potential 
contributor to eco- 
nomic advancement 
and community re- 
vitalization strategies. 
“Bonding social capi- 
tal” refers to the 
strong ties among 
immediate family 
members, neighbors, 
close friends, and 
business associates sharing similar 
demographic characteristics. It also is 
reflected in community-based organ- 
izations, which allow community 
residents to act collectively. Strong 
local institutions provide a foundation 
for binding individuals together and 
encouraging them to pursue collective 
needs and aspirations.** Even with 
strong bonding capital, however, poor 
communities will remain socially and 
economically isolated if they lack 
broader connections. 

“Bridging social capital” refers to 
weaker ties among people who are 
from different ethnic, geographical, or 
occupational backgrounds but have 
similar economic status and political 


ital used in this article 


influence.’’ In bridging relationships, 
people test new boundaries and try to 
gain a better understanding of the per- 
spectives of others. Many professional 
and civic organizations foster bridging 
relationships. 

Closely related to bridging capital, 
“linking social capital” embodies ties 
between individuals and those in 
higher positions of influence in formal 
organizations such as banks, 
agricultural extension offices, political 
bodies, schools, housing authorities, 
and the police.*® These ties are the most 
likely to improve the economic position 
of poor people. Linking social capital 
reflects the notion that “|s]ocial capital 
is not just about getting by; it is also 
about getting ahead —gaining access to 
people and institutions that add infor- 
mation and decision-making clout.” 

\ll three strands of social capital are 
critical to the economic development of 
distressed communities. If a hurricane 
struck a poor rural community, for 
example, bonding social capital could 
offer immediate practical help—food, 
comfort, assistance in cleaning up, and 
so forth. Bridging social capital might 
provide longer-term support — shelter 
or informal credit—and help tackle 
problems needing collective action. 
Linking social capital would be needed 
to provide access to a broader range of 
assets —for example, official aid. 

Poor people typically have plenty 
of bonding social capital—links with 
people in similar circumstances to 
themselves. They have some bridging 
social capital—scattered friends, 
acquaintances, and distant relatives in 
other areas. But they have nearly no 
linking social capital—no “friends in 
high places” —to help them deal with 
commercial, educational, legal, or 


political concerns. 


Social Capital Not a Panacea 

Social capital is not a stand-alone 
strategy for developing low-income 
communities. As one of many assets 
important for the economic develop- 
ment of poor communities, it acts to 
leverage other assets and help com- 
munities create responses to the cir- 
cumstances that constrain them. 
Financial capacity, a trained workforce, 
an adequate physical infrastructure, 





and supportive public institutions and 
policies are needed to develop rich and 
poor communities alike. Most low 
income communities severely lack 
several of these important assets and 
must develop some combination of 
them, along with social capital, to take 
full advantage of economic develop- 
ment Opportunities. 

Some scholars herald social capital 
as “the most promising starting point 
for new directions in combating pov- 
erty.” *’ Others are less convinced. One 
particularly compelling criticism is that 
social capital has become all things to 
all people—and hence nothing to any- 
one.*° The reason for the criticism lies 
in the imprecise definition of the term. 
Because researchers have attributed 
different meanings and measures to it, 
comparing research findings is difficult. 

Moreover, even enthusiasts concede 
that social capital is not always good, 
and more of it is not necessarily better. 


Indeed, social capital can be dysfunc- 


Community developers 
must recruit neighbor- 
hood-oriented, 
community-based 
organizations — for 
example, community 
development corpora- 
tions, churches, and 
youth programs — 

to engage low-income 
people handicapped 
in their job search by 

a lack of bridging and 
linking networks. 


tional and counterproductive. Some 
forms are highly exclusionary, narrow 
in their group orientation, or in other 
ways contrary to community well- 
being and the public good.** Putnam 
has referred to this as the dark side of 
social capital. As he points out, the 
Mafia contains social capital but 
directs it illegally and toward narrow 
group gain at the expense of others. 
Similarly, researchers have documented 
rural communities where high levels of 
social capital cause parochialism and 
inertia. | he social networks are closely 
protected, and there is a strong distrust 
of “outsiders,” defined as anyone who 
was not born in the community.* 

Even ardent critics concede, how 
ever, that “analyses of social capital 
have highlighted an important aspect 
of socioeconomic behaviors which has 
been underemphasized by economists 
—the role of nonmarket relationships 
in determining individual and collec 


tive behavior.” 


A Social Capital-Based 
Model for Job Placement 
in Poor Communities 


Jobs, Jobs, Jobs 
Recent strategies to alleviate poverty 
have relied on the theory that an in 
crease in private-sector jobs will pro 
duce an economic revitalization of 
poor communities and that a robust 
economy will create job opportunities 
for the poor. | hese ideas are supported, 
to a limited extent, by research and ex 
perience.” However, the state’s history 
during the unprecedented prosperity of 
the 1990s suggests that even when the 
economy produces record numbers of 
new jobs, poor people do not neces 
sarily benefit proportionally. In times 
of slower job creation, the predicament 
Is worse. 

his section of the article focuses on 
efforts to connect the poor to private 
sector jobs. In particular, it considers 
the role of social capital in supporting 
residential mobility, placed-based initia 


tives, and personal mobility efforts. 


A Case of Urgency? 

rhe present slow economy presents the 
most compelling reason to become 
earnest about connecting low-income 
people to jobs. “[I|n the game of mu 
sical chairs,” notes a team of scholars, 
“everyone does not get to sit down if 
there are not enough seats.”* Although 
jobs continue to be created, there are 
too tew of them. Competition is fierce 
and many low-income communities 
emerge with insufficient employment 
prospects. Moreover, those fortunate 
enough to secure a job find their wages, 
benefits, and opportunities for secure 
long-term employment permanently 
buffeted by technological innovation 
and globalization. These forces are far 
beyond the control of any individual 
job seeker** and render low-income 
people seeking “entry-level, low-skills 
jobs”*’ especially vulnerable. 

In addition to general economic con 
ditions, two recent federal laws have 
raised the significance of job training 
and placement, or “workforce dev elop- 
ment,” as it is now more commonly 
called. The first law, the 1996 Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act (PRWORA), made 
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job training and placement efforts for 
low-income people particularly 
important as federal welfare reform 
sought to eliminate the long-term eligi- 
bility for welfare benefits of employable 
applicants. North Carolina’s program 
matic response to the PRWORA, the 
Work First program, put approximately 
113,000 low-income people into the 
state’s labor market.’ 

The second law, the Workforce In 
vestment Act (WIA), passed in 1998, 
reflects the nation’s emphasis on pre 
paring people for jobs. The WIA ad 
dresses three ty pes of iob seekers: adults, 
dislocated workers, and youth, pro 
viding each with basic services. Al 
though its provisions are not limited to 
any population, the statute mandates 
that priority for higher-level training 


services be prov ided to recipients of 


public assistance and other low-income 


people. The services include job search 
assistance, assessment and case man- 
agement, and job training provided by 
local one-stop job centers. 

Although the WIA focuses on a 
broader population than welfare reform 
does, the confluence of the two laws is 
obvious. One has created an unprece- 
dented need for job training for poor 
people, and the other has created a 
fresh approach to that and other job 
training needs. Unfortunately, the pros 
pects of success are uncertain at best. 
Long-term welfare recipients looking 
for a job, as well as workers displaced 
from farms or from traditional indus 
trialized employment, will not succeed 
just because they “undergo some 
training process, get stamped on the 
forehead as ‘certified,’ and get sent out 
into the street to make it.”*” As one 
scholar explains, “Formal training and 
certification play a far less important 
role in the allocation of many jobs 
than informal referral and vouching by 
incumbent workers . . .”* 


Building Bonds and Bridges, and 
Leveraging Links 


Because social networks act as informal 
brokers of opportunity, any effort to al- 
leviate poverty must seek to build links 
between job seekers and job networks. 
So what can be done? Obviously, indi- 


vidual job seekers must be supported by 
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“organizations that can break paths, 
open doors, insist on quality services, 
and negotiate collectively with employers 
and governments.”*? The North Carolina 
Fund’s Manpower Improvement through 
Community Effort program sought to 
provide such support when it sent field 
workers into three impoverished areas 
in eastern North Carolina to find the 
unemployed and underemployed and 
assist them in ob- 
taining jobs with 
local businesses. 
Today’s community 
development organi- 
zations must take 
similar steps. 
Community 
dev elopers seeking 
to serve as agents in 
distressed commu- 
nities have several 
options. First, they might invest more 
energy in workforce development. 
Second, they might try to understand 
better, and capitalize on, regional 
economies. Third, they might develop 
their own networks in order to build 
employment and business links for 
residents of the communities they 
serve. There already are promising 
pilots under way in North Carolina. 
One particularly interesting effort is 
the New Choices Workforce Develop- 
ment Program, the labor of a commu- 
nity development consortium called 
Roanoke-Chowan Partners for Progress 
(hereinafter Partners). Partners includes 
local governments, not-for-profits, and 
other community-based organizations 
from Bertie, Gates, Hertford, and 
Northampton counties. Its lead organi- 
zation is the Roanoke Electric Cooper- 
ative, a private not-for-profit organiza- 
tion committed to enhancing the 
economic opportunities of the im- 
pov erished region it serves. Partners 
identified health care as a growth sector 
in the regional economy and deter- 
mined that Partners could serve as a 
broker to prepare and connect residents 
who lacked the skills and networks to 
job training services and regional 
health care employers. With funding 
from the Duke Endowment’s Program 
for the Rural Carolinas, Partners has 
teamed up with the Roanoke-Chowan 
Hospital, the Hertford County Employ- 


Because social networks 
act as informal brokers 
of opportunity, any effort 
to alleviate poverty 

must seek to build links 
between job seekers and 
job networks. 


ment Security Commission’s JobLink 
(the local one-stop center under the 
WIA), and the Gates County Coopera- 
tive Extension to build linkages on 
behalf of job seekers. 

As reflected by the New Choices 
Workforce Development Program, 
several groups are essential to estab- 
lishing and expanding employment 
enhancing networks: community 
development organ 
izations; community 
neighborhood—based 
organizations; commu- 
nity colleges or other 
local employment 
training programs; 
economic developers 
(professionals who 
create jobs for a re 
gion, irrespective of 
the recipient, as distin 
guished from community developers, 
who focus on distressed communities 
and their residents); and regional 
employers (particularly businesses 
generating private-sector jobs {see 
Figure 3). Working with those groups, 
community developers can connect 
residents to identified jobs through 
place-based initiatives, residential 
mobility, and personal mobility in the 


following ways: 


1. Build on the bonding capital that 
exists within a community by using local 
social capital to deliver workforce 
development programs. 

ypical workforce development 
programs do not recruit from specific 
communities and rarely generate 
neighborhood-level impacts. Programs 
that do focus on specific communities, 
particularly those with low-income resi- 
dents, have meaningful advantages in 
engaging community residents who are 
not well served by mainstream systems. 
According to several studies of work- 
force development programs, conven- 
ient, good-quality, user-friendly services 
provided by a trusted community-based 
organization will draw residents who 
do not use the one-stop job centers 
mandated by the WIA and are not 
effectively served by other programs. 

Community developers must recruit 
neighborhood-oriented, community- 
based organizations—for example, 





Figure 3. Conceptual Scheme of a Social Capital-Based Approach to Job Access 
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community development corporations, 
churches, and youth programs—to 
engage low-income people handi 
capped in their job search by a lack of 
bridging and linking networks.** These 
organizations have “shown themselves 
to be able to arrange skills training and 
placement for a nontrivial number of 
neighborhood residents into jobs paying 
above poverty-level wages . . .” 
Calling on community-based associ- 
ations and organizations to participate 
in delivering job placement programs 
builds bonding social capital for indi- 
vidual job seekers and for community- 
based organizations. Job seekers will 
have new opportunities to interact with 
other job seekers in workforce develop- 
ment programs, thereby extending 
their information and referral network 


on both jobs and housing opportu- 


nities in more prosperous communities. 


These job seekers also will be able to 
pool their resources to support trans- 
portation to and from work located in 
communities outside the immediate 


neighborhood. 
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Also, participating institutions will 
strengthen their own bonding capital 
as they interact with other organizations 
supporting similar populations. As a 
result, the state will develop a network 
of organizations knowledgeable about 
and experienced at linking low-income 
residents to jobs. 

North Carolina’s local governments 
have a rich and generally successful 
history of partnering with community- 
based organizations.’ In community 
development most of the partnerships 
have focused on creating affordable 
housing. The same type of public- 
private partnership in workforce devel- 
opment has the potential to improve 
the effectiveness of programs, particu- 
larly for those residing in high-poverty 
communities. * 

Che federal government has recog- 
nized the limitations of traditional job 
placement programs and the potential 
for community-based organizations to 
improve the outcomes of job place- 
ment for low-income job seekers. The 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Center for 


Faith-Based and Community Initiatives 
is providing funding to grassroots 
organizations and other nonprofit 
community development organizations 
to work with the One Stop Career 
Centers/Workforce Development 
System in helping people find, retain, 


and advance in employment. 


2. Create enabling environments for 
bridging and linking capital. 

A community’s political and policy 
environment can encourage or discour- 
age networks, particularly bridging 
and linking networks. An “enabling 
environment” is one that encourages 
networks. It includes good governance, 
a competent and transparent bureau- 
cracy, and mechanisms to promote 
dialogue and resolve conflict among 
different groups.** Social capital 
for economic development can be 
built through community organizing 
that focuses on strategic planning, 
identifies community assets and 
liabilities, and involves community 
groups and residents in prioritizing 
objectives. In return, community 
residents can use social capital to en- 
sure that economic development efforts 
improve their lives and strengthen 
their networks. 

Community developers from the 
public, not-for-profit, and private sec- 
tors also need to establish and actively 
maintain stronger networks among 
themselves. A growing body of scholar 
ship on social capital recognizes the 
role and importance of institutions and 
communities in economic development. 
If they are properly structured, oppor- 
tunities for groups such as the chamber 
of commerce and the local community 
development corporation to work to- 
gether on a job strategy provide breeding 
ground for bridging and linking capital 
for both the organizations and the 
people they serve. Such partnerships 
may allow employers to appreciate 
better the talent pool available in low- 
income communities, thereby correcting 
market misperceptions about both 
low-income communities and their 
residents. The corrections may result in 
the creation of jobs in places of high 
poverty or opportunities for people 
who live in these places to find jobs in 


the greater region. 
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3. Connect with employers in 
the regional economy. 

“Any coherent jobs Strategy for 1so 
lated poor communities must include 
an understanding of, and connection 
to, the regional economy.”*” Since 1n 
sufficient jobs exist in these poor com 
munities, community developers must 
connect their residents to the greate 
regional economy. In addition, commu 
nity dey elopers must connect them 
selves to employers in 
the regional economy 
in order to ippreciate 
the labor needs of 
regional employers 

One connection 
strategy employed by 
community develop 

is “sectoral 
employment inter 
SEIs). 


SEls target selected 


ventions” 
occupations W ithin grow ing “industry 
sectors” (groups of firms that have 
some commonality, such as similar 
products, technologies, or markets) to 
capture jobs and training opportunities. 
Ar the same time, they reform systems 
that have excluded low-income workers 
from economic opportunities. To 
ichieve this dual function, SElIs call for 
a partnership among job training 
providers, employers, and community 
based organizations. The members of 
the partnership seek to understand the 
targeted industry, its labor practices, 
and its employment training system. In 
addition, SEIs “pay special attention to 
the hiring practices of employers: not 
only who they hired, but how they hired 
“On the 


basis of these analyses, SEIs structure 


and where they hired from.” 


comprehensive workforce dev elopment 
programs that not only prepare lower- 
skilled workers for jobs in the targeted 
sector, but also reform industry-wide 
hiring practices by helping employers 
address institutional barriers that block 
employment for poor workers.” 
Barriers often include not having the 
right networks. 


4. Invest in social capital. 

Investing in social capital means 
giving direct support to existing and 
emerging civic organizations, especially 
those with membership that cuts across 
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“Any coherent jobs 
strategy for isolated 

poor communities must 
include an understanding 
of, and connection to, 

the regional economy.” 


economic lines. The public sector can 
invest in these organizations through 
grants for general operating support, 
partnerships to provide service delivery, 
and programs of technical assistance. 
This allows organizations to create 
bonds, bridges, and links for poor 


communities. 


5.Do no harm. 

At the very least, community devel 
opers should seek to 
ensure that their 
efforts do not 
undermine the social 
capital that already 
exists in communities. 
Past community 
efforts, particularly the 
federal Urban 
Renewal program 
(which ended in 
1974), have been crit 
icized for destroying the sense of 
community and the social networks 
that existed in low-income places (for 
example, by sometimes relocating the 
few people and businesses that could 
provide bridging and linking capital 
for their neighbors, and bulldozing 
neighborhoods).*? Assessments of social 
capital should be a part of community 
and economic development programs. 
Such assessments would prevent projects 
from weakening existing social capital 


and suggest ways to strengthen it 


Conclusion 


Much of the conventional wisdom 
regarding social capital is summed up 
in the common aphorism “It’s not what 
you know, it’s who you know.” It is 
wisdom born of experience that per 
sonal contacts matter in close competi 
tion for jobs. Experience teaches that 
family, friends, and associates are an 
important asset, one that can be called 
on in a crisis, enjoyed for its own sake, 
and used for material gain. As well, 
experience suggests that addressing in- 
dividual poverty by finding jobs for 
people “is highly dependent on the ex- 
tent to which individuals are embedded 
in a set of employment-enhancing social 
networks.”°? What experience and 
wisdom suggest, research explains. 
Studies on social capital make clear 


that how people associate with each 
other, and on what terms, has enormous 
implications for their economic well- 
being, whether they live in rich or 
poor communities. 

Social networks are not particularly 
amenable to policy intervention. State 
and local lawmakers “can not legislate 
friendship or informal job contacts or 
+ Neither 


can community developers simply will 


mentoring relationships 


informal social capital into the pro 
grams they administer. At the same 
time, the power of social capital is 
“too evident to be ignored in public 
debate, policy, and planning.”® Policy 
makers and community developers 
have little choice. They must find in 
novative ways to compensate for and 
build social capital—especially linking 
capital—in poor communities if they 
are to help the residents of those 


communities find jobs. 
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From Little Canada to Marshall: 
Running North Carolina’s Ridges 


Leslie Anderson 


As each odd characteristic little branch finally drains the fullness of its stream 
into the French Broad, so each individual person finally pours the ripeness of his 


personality into the region where he dwells. 


Some western 
North Carolina 
communities 
participating in 
the Small Towns 
Revitalization 
Program have 
planted trees 

in their down- 
town areas. 


alk down Main Street in Marshall, North Carolina, 

nestled between the French Broad River and the 

mountain ridge, and you will come to the public 
library. In the late 1980s, it was cited as the worst public li- 
brary facility in the state, and it still is. In this former retail 
store, you will find rain-splattered books, toilets that don’t 
work, limited reference materials—and children in every 
nook and cranny. It is crowded, and sections of the building 
are unusable. 

Marshall is the county seat of Madison County, right in 
the middle of southern Appalachia. Poverty, isolation, and 
lack of formal education and worldly experiences are harsh 
realities in sections of this and other North Carolina moun- 


tain counties. Television, movies, and cartoons have stereo- 


ST AM TIENT FE RNR ERD ATG SS At ee RM AN CBE AGES NE RPE EONAR BEE: 
The author is an adjunct faculty member of the School of 
Government and the owner of Leslie Anderson Consulting, Inc., 
an organizational and community development consulting firm 

in Asheville, North Carolina. Contact her at lesliea@ioa.com. 
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Wilma Dykeman, The French Broad, 1955 


typed residents of these mountains as “hillbillies,” projecting 
images that often are derogatory. They expect that audiences 
and readers will laugh at Lil’ Abner, Snuffy Smith, and the 
Beverly Hillbillies. 

One of the major television networks is currently scouting 
Madison County for the perfect “hillbilly” family for the 
latest “reality” show. The concept for “The Real Beverly 
Hillbillies” is to search the mountains for a back-in-the- 
holler/untouched-by-progress family, drop them in the lap of 
luxury, and watch what happens. The assumption is that the 
family will make fools of themselves for the fun and enjoy 


ment of the rest of America. 


Beyond Typecasting 


From my experience living in western North Carolina and 
working in community development for more than thirty 
years, the complexities of life in these beautiful, nurturing 
mountains defy stereotyping, caricatures, and cultural pro- 





filing. Yes, some characteristics of mountain people touch 


close to the imaye: independent, isolated, poor. Yet on closer 


observation the reality is broader and multidimensional. The 


richness of the history, culture, landscape, and people creates 
a distinctive warp and woof of social fabric. There is wis- 
dom, pride, sensibility, self-sufficiency, ingenuity, artistry, 
music, and story here. 

A miracle is unfolding in Madison County. Despite eco 
nomic realities, lack of experience, and no money for fund 
raising advice, the people got organized, leapt into action, 
and pursued their dream of a new library. The community 
raised $1.6 million for a facility on a new site. Most of the 
contributions came from local residents, including a generous 
donation of land by a local family. There also were invest 
ments of $300,000 in state funds and $450,000 from the 
Janirve Foundation, based in Asheville. Smiles and pride were 
abundant the day the leadership announced 
that it had achieved its financial goal. The 
dream of a beautiful library will soon be 
realized. Children will run through the doors, 
sit in comfortable chairs by a window, and 
enjoy the treasure trove of books, videos, 
music, and art surrounding them. 

I had a front row seat in the early stages 
of the project. The planning committee 
asked me for short-term help in getting or 
ganized, collecting thoughts, and preparing 
a grant proposal. Working together for 
several mornings in the lower level of the 
Marshall Presbyterian Church, we wrote a 
story that flowed from the hearts of these 
community members. We dreamed beyond 
bricks and mortar to what a new library 
would really mean to the community for 
decades to come. We strategized about bud 
gets, networking, and long-term mainten 
ance. We identified goals and objectives. 

Once we laid the foundation, they took 
it from there—and prevailed. Beyond ac 
quiring books, computers, and reference materials, the suc 
cessful library project has deepened community confidence, 
provided a home for local archives, refocused commitment 
on education, and taught valuable lessons about how to 


achieve a major community project. 


Planning, Persistence, and ... Payoffs 


What a joy it is to work with groups like the Madison County 
Library planning committee that defy the odds, go for it, and 
achieve remarkable milestones for their communities. Over 
the years I have had the chance to watch that process nu- 
merous times as I have worked across the mountain region 
in various settings—as staff for the Girl Scout Council, as 
an employee of the City of Asheville in recreation and down 
town development, and currently as the owner of an organi- 
zational and community development consulting firm and 
an adjunct faculty member of the School of Government. 
Since launching my firm, I have assisted some fifteen western 


Despite economic realities, 
lack of experience, and possible.” 
no money for fund-raising 
advice, the people got 
organized, leapt into 
action, and pursued their 
dream of a new library. 


North Carolina communities with economic development 
and human services initiatives. From creek walks to story 
telling to historic preservation, coming to know people in 
these small towns and being involved in their excitement and 
growth has been a special privilege. 

lhe nonprofit organization HandMade in America offered 
me an exciting foray into helping communities across the 
region help themselves. HandMade’s Small Towns Revitali 
zation Program assists Communities that want to preserve 
their sense of place, build on their culture and heritage, and 
strengthen their economic fabric. “The Small Towns 
program is about honoring the wisdom of our mountain 
culture,” said Becky Anderson, executive director of the 
award-winning organization.' “The people of rural western 
North Carolina have always survived and thrived by their 
resourcefulness and creativity. Through the Small Towns 

program, we provide citizens with the 

structure to channel this resourcefulness into 

civic action and concrete results.” (For more 
information about HandMade, the Small 
Towns program, and Becky Anderson, see the 
sidebar, page 44. 

Research conducted by the Institute of 
Government on the Small Towns Revitali 
zation Program revealed that small towns 
believe the I landMade model to be very 
etfective.2 As one citizen leader said about 
the program, “Things startled] out as a pipe 
dream ... HandMade showed us what is 

Another said, “A number of 
things have changed; . . . mostly it has been 
a result of the fact that the local people have 
realized they have the power to direct their 
own future.” 

Working with local citizens to seize the 
destiny of their communities is fascinating, 
invigorating, and, at times, frustrating. 
Restored courthouses. New businesses. Tree 
plantings. More pleasing facades. Special 
events. Better signage. Community pride. When results are 
evident and citizens know “we did it,” it is a thrill for partici 


pants and consultants alike. 


Losses and Lessons 


Growing up, I lived with my family along a tributary of the 
St. Johns River, in Mandarin, on the outskirts of metropolitan 
Jacksonville, Florida. Mandarin was known as “the sticks,” 
and the city kids called me and my friends “river rats” and 
“country bumpkins.” Today Mandarin consists of walled 
residential communities, exclusive subdivisions, and fran- 
chised commercial areas. The old Mandarin, with its orange 
groves, alligators, sweeping live oaks, and stories of famous 
winter resident Harriet Beecher Stowe, is almost invisible. 
Losing my home community to highways, stoplights, and 
concrete provides keen motivation to help communities in 
western North Carolina avoid the random and rampant de- 
velopment wave. After years of serving as Asheville’s down- 
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Putting Perspectives to Work 


Becky Anderson: Western Carolina Trailblazer 
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en years ago, hoping to revi- 

talize the economy of western 

North Carolina by establishing 
the region as a premier source of ex- 
ceptionally fine handcrafts, area 
residents formed the nonprotit organ- 
zation Handmade in America 
Handmade published a guidebook, 
The Craft Heritage Trails of Western 
North Carolina, covering the twenty- 
three counties in the area, ana tourists 


Toll 


and collectors began to Tollow 


Some of the area’s smallest, most 
remote communities, however, seemed 
to nave little to offer visitors and no 
staff or budget Tor ambitious redevel- 
opment pians. “How do you assist a 
town that has only a mayor and maybe 
a part-time clerk? That's a big issue, 
says Becky Anderson, director of Hand- 
made since its formation. “That's how 
the Small Towns Revitalization Program 
began, to help these very small, rural 
communities prepare themselves for a 
new tourism economy. ’ 

Having worked in regional develop- 
Anderson 
knows the economic strengths and 
weaknesses of western North Carolina 
better than most. In the early 1970s, 
she ran the first federally funded day 
care program in the mountains, under 
the auspices of Land of Sky Regional 
Council, and later became director of 
community development for the 
council, which serves Buncombe, 
Henderson, Madison, and Transylvania 
counties. She moved on to lead com- 
munity and economic development 
efforts for the City of Asheville, North 
Carolina, and the Asheville Chamber of 
Commerce but soon perceived that 
“industrial recruiting was not going to 
be our economic future here,” she 
says. “Tourism was becoming more 
and more dominant, and we began to 
look at a creative economy. That's how 
HandMade began.’ 

Three communities listed in the 
Trails guidebook and another, not 
included, wanted to do more to attract 
tourism, Anderson said, and so the 
Smail Towns Revitalization Program 
was born. Starting with those four 


ment for three decades, 
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communities in 1996, the Small Towns 
program has helped twelve communi- 
ties, to date, market themselves by 
sprucing up their main streets with 
murals, pocket parks, tree plantings, 
or new entryways. The program, which 
was highlighted in a national study 
called Solutions for America, 
sponsored by the Pew Partnership, is 
successful, Anderson says, because 
communities must “have a team, a 
core group, before they come to us; it 
can't be one person.” In addition, the 
program asks them “to go back to 
their history and heritage as the 
foundation for their development.’ 

West Jefferson, for example, 
originally thought to market itself as a 
Bavarian village, Anderson said. The 
Ashe County community had historical 
ties to the railroad, but there was no 
longer a railroad or a depot. Eventually, 
reflecting the heritage of stunning 
frescoes in small Episcopal churches 
throughout the county, residents 
settled on creating a series of murals in 
the town. One West Jefferson mural 
highlights the seasons around Mt 
Jefferson, another the area’s musical 
heritage, and a third the old Virginia 
Creeper train that used to run through 
the town. The murals “set the tone and 
atmosphere that the arts were a domi- 
nant factor in the community and had 
a customer base,” Anderson said 
Since the murals were painted, twelve 
shops and galleries have opened on 
Main Street 

A key part of the Small Towns 
program is mentoring, meeting, and 
networking. Each community chooses 
as a mentor a town in western North 
Carolina it hopes to emulate, and 
because the twenty-three-county area 
is SO large, meetings are held in re- 
gional clusters. At different meetings 
the mentoring towns present a how-to 
session and are invited to at least one 
other meeting a year. The towns share 
their problems and learn from one 
another. “This pulls us together as a 
region and gets us interested in each 
other,” Anderson says. “What they 
have to do is forget that they are in 
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competition and remember that there 
is synergy. Synergy is far better than 
jealousy. A rising tide really does lift 
everybody.” Bakersville and Chimney 
Rock, for example, shared information 
about developing creekside walks, 
including issues of right-of-way and 
access. Also, Chimney Rock followed 
Dillsboro’s lead in installing decorative 
streetlights 

Whether other communities can 
revitalize around heritage, culture, and 
history remains to be seen. Can the 
model work in city neighborhoods, for 
example, where there may be more 
people living in two blocks than in all 
of West Jefferson, a small mountain 
community? 

Anderson says there has been interest 
in the program from North Carolina state 
agencies, the tourism industry in the 
state’s Piedmont area, and even from 
groups in Houston and Brooklyn, 
wanting HandMade’s help in arts-based 
revitalization in city neighborhoods. For 
her, however, the question is not Can the 
model work elsewhere? but Why do 
people love where they live, and how do 
they share that with others? If a com- 
munity can answer that question, it 
may attract others to live, work, and do 
business there 

—Fleanor Howe 





town development director and helping smaller communities 
across the region through HandMade and the School of 
Government, | know that communities cam chart their own 
futures, avoiding the fate of Mandarin. They can build sus 
tainable economies that respect heritage, landscape, and cul 


ure and strengthen their civic health to boot. 


Lessons from Communities 


Helping a new community is like entering a new classroom. 


Here are some lessons that communities have taught me: 


e Preconceived notions and assumptions must be released 
Outsiders must enter communities with an open heart and 
an open mind. They must listen to the people they serve, to 
honor and integrate those people’s values and beliefs into 


the wi ork. 


Positive personal relationships are at the heart of effective 


development. 


Local ownership of a project is essential. Seeking out and 
developing the talents of local citizens, and motivating 
them to be engaged in a common purpose, are perhaps the 
most important tasks. Emphasis should be on building a 


community’s Capacity to sustain the program Over time. 


Locally based community development work usually 
requires an extended investment of time and money. 
Assessing the situation and finding out the real reasons 
help is needed are vitally important, but putting time and 


money into direct service should be the goal. 


Collaboration and partnerships are essential in strengthen 
ing the economic and civic fabric of communities. The 
most important partnership is with the local people. 
Mountain people have been “done to” for generations. 


“Doing together” is the only respectful approach. 


Young people often are overlooked in community-building 
efforts. Children and youth should be included more inten 


tionally and meaningfully. 


Progressive ideas and projects must show respect for the 
local setting and place: the landscape, the culture, and the 


history of the people they will affect. 


Community developers can be valuable linchpins 
between the community and outside resources, practices, 


and ideas. 


Comprehensive, custom-designed approaches are best. The 


fabric is complex; the problems are multifaceted. One size 


does not fit all. 


Five Tons of Stuff 


My first mountain home was in Cullowhee, where | enrolled 
at Western Carolina University in 1968. I was a social 
science major and probably acquired a touch of “wanting to 


fix it” as | learned more about the conditions and poverty of 


some mountain people. Then I heard about and visited Little 


Canada, in Jackson County. 


In 1970 our college service club, Campus Gold, affiliated 
with the Girl Scouts, was asked to start a troop in Little 
Canada. Working on the project, we learned firsthand the 
difficulties of that poor, remote, desolate community. We set 
out to have an impact. One member mentioned the 
conditions to her former troop and church in Goldsboro, 
and the next thing we knew, a semitrailer truck arrived in 
Cullowhee. It carried five tons of stuff, mostly clothes. My 
club’s concern and compassion suddenly became a major 
challenge. The dean of women wanted to know, “Where do 
you girls plan to put all this?” For the next few weeks we 
sorted, pitched, and packed clothes. 

Chen came another difficulty: finding someone, somewhere, 
to take what Little Canada could not use. The Jackson County 
Department of Social Services as well as departments of 
social services in several other counties agreed to take the 
excess, and several trucking companies consented to make 
deliveries for free. 

\s a young college student, | was one more in a long line 
of helpers who, although well intentioned, had to learn a 
valuable lesson. Through the tons of clothes, I learned that 
good intentions and stuff are not enough. I learned that 
throwing “things” at a situation does not change much for 
the better. | learned that making an impact requires pervasive 
strategies and time. I learned that I could not impose my 
imported cultural assumptions on a community. 

\s I reflect on years of promoting sensitive and sensible 
development, the scenes that replay for me are hundreds 
of successful civic projects similar to the Madison Library, 
and many community turn-around stories. | remember 
hard work, deep commitment, creative solutions, and close 
friendships. The memories are of sacred, sacrificial, and 
transformational moments. They defy the “hillbilly” image. 
Instead of laughing at television fiction, people should come 
ind see the real thing —communities all over the mountains 
proudly taking control of their future—and applaud! 

How do we, as public officials, leaders, helping profes 
sionals, and volunteers, approach the complex topics of 
poverty, economic development, and community develop 
ment? As we work to improve our communities, let’s remem 
ber: communities can be poor in cash and other resources, 
yet rich in fellowship, faith, and family; in scenic beauty and 
nature; in ideas and energy; in concern for their children. How 
can we connect with the community so that these treasures 


are preserved and together we have a positive impact? 


Notes 


1. Becky Anderson is not related to the author, but they are 
kindred spirits. 

The Institute of Government participated in Solutions for 
America, a national research project sponsored by the Pew 
Partnership for Civic Change. From 2000 to 2002, Institute faculty 
examined HandMade in America’s Small Towns Revitalization 
Program to understand why it has been successful in helping 
communities plan and carry out civic projects. The findings for the 
Small Towns project were aggregated with those for eighteen other 
sites across the country. For more information, contact the author at 


lesliea@ioa.com. 
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n, Sebastian 

ige of 

the Andrea Gail, a 72-toot “rake 
| 


Sword 


| 1 ' 
junger recounts the last voy 


tem, hard-chined western-rig 
fisherman” whose crew sailed out of 
Ciloucester, Massachusetts, in mid 

September 1991 in a late ison quest 
for swordfish.' After three weeks of 
yg ling but unproductive labor on the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland, the 


Andrea Gail’s crew pushed its luck by 


rue 


sailing in uncertain autumn waters 
toward another fishing ground called 
the Flemish Cap, some 1,200 miles 
east of New England’s coast. There 
the crew’s luck appeared to turn, 
Andrea Gail 


turned westward toward harbor, its 


ind by October 25, the 


hold stowed W ith 40,000 pounds ot 
fresh swordfish. 

[wo days later, while the ship still 
was 750 miles out of home port, the 
captain received word of three devel 
oping weather systems: a hurricane 
brewing off Bermuda, a cold front de 
scending from Canada, and a gale soon 
to form on the Grand Banks.* The 
captain had battled strong storms be 
fore and was determined to move his 
perishable cargo directly to market. He 
steered on toward Gloucester 

His fateful decision delivered the 
Andrea Gail into the eye of a once-in- 
a-century, threefold storm. By October 
29, freak warm winds from late-season 
Hurricane Grace converged with the 
ATION 6 LM CIE UE RT? EER LEI LE TI, 
[he author is professor of law, School of 
Law, and deputy director, Center for Civil 
Rights, UNC Chapel Hill. Contact him at 


jcboger@email.unc.edu. 
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Education’s “Perfect Storm?” 


The Effect of Racial Resegregation, 
High-Stakes Testing, and School Inequities on 
North Carolina’s Poor, Minority Students 


John Charles Boger 


colder Canadian low and the gale to 
produce conditions far deadlier than 
any one storm could have summoned 
—a “perfect storm” that whipped seas 
to an unfathomable fury. The hapless 
vessel and her crew, battling these un 
natural forces, found themselves at the 
mercy of 70- and 80-foot waves. The 
Andrea Gail capsized and went down, 


all hands lost. 


lhree educational developments are 


currently gathering strength in North 
Carolina and the South: (1) resegrega 
tion of schools by race and socioeco 
nomic class; (2) implementation of 
state and federal high-stakes accounta 
bility measures; and (3) continuing 
inequities in school finances and re 
sources. Each development alone 
would present formidable challenges 
to well-meaning educational policy 
makers and administrators. Without 
careful foresight and planning, their 
convergence could reverse North 
Carolina’s notable progress in the 
past decade in improving public 
education for all children. Together 
they could become public education’s 


perfect storm. 


Resegregation of 
Southern Schools 


lhe first of these rapidly intensifying 
forces comes with the imminent end of 
fifty years of court-ordered school de- 
segregation. During this period, hun- 
dreds of judicial and administrative 
decrees brought racial integration to 
public schools across the South, trans- 
forming it from the most segregated 


region of the nation to the most inte 
grated one. The era that now lies be 
yond court-ordered desegregation 
promises massive, still-uncertain 
changes in patterns of student assign 
ment and enrollment that could 
reshape southern education for the 
coming generation. 

Although many schoo! districts re 
main under federal court order in mid 
2003, the trend toward federal disen 
gagement is clear. It is impelled by 
decisions by the U.S. Supreme Court 
beginning in the early 1990s, which 
held that the Court’s chief constitu 
tional concern was to reestablish local 
control by public school boards for 
merly operating under federal deseg 
regation decrees. 

Yet even when federal judicial 
supervision ends, many southern 
school boards, including those in 
North Carolina, will find themselves 
currently prohibited from using this 
newly restored local control to ensure 
the continuance of racially integrated 
public schools. The explanation for 
this new constraint lies in two 
appellate court decisions that take 
away with one judicial hand the local 
control that the Supreme Court has 
offered with the other. These decisions, 
rendered by the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit—with parallel 
holdings in the Fifth and Eleventh 
circuits—appear to forbid school 
boards from directly considering 
students’ race as they make decisions 
about school assignments. Well- 
meaning educators, in short, may not 
act either to implement a good-faith 





belief that all American children in the 
twenty-first century need to be 
educated in multiracial schools or to 
avoid patterns of racially segregated 
student attendance that characterized 
an earlier era.4 

On June 23, 2003, Justice Sandra Day 
O’Connor, writing for five members of 
the Supreme Court, upheld some uses of 
race by college and university officials in 
making admissions decisions. The de- 
cision, in Grutter v. Bollinger, strongly 
reinforces and indeed broadens the 1978 
Bakke opinion of Justice Lewis F. Powell, 
Jr. The Court’s decisive rulings under- 


mine much of the rationale on which the 


Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals built its 
1999 decisions that currently forbid race- 
conscious student assignments in K-12 
education. Still, the precise applicability 
of the Grutter decision to elementary 
and secondary education awaits a court 
test. Even if the decision is interpreted 
broadly, however, it only permits—it 
does not require—willing school boards 
to assign their students to further the goal 
of educational diversity. Without good 
faith commitment by southern school 
boards to continue to seek educational 
diversity, alternative student assignment 
policies threaten to re-create, in many 


urban and some rural southern school 


districts, levels of racial and socio- 
economic isolation not experienced by 
students in the South since the mid- 
1960s. This tendency may be exacer- 
bated by a movement among many 
school boards to adopt student-assign 
ment plans based on neighborhood 
schools, parental choice, or other 
mechanisms that maximize parents’ 
options for their children at the poten- 
tial cost of resegregating schools. 
Moreover, if nonwhite students in- 
creasingly attend more racially segre- 
gated schools, the poverty levels of 
those schools will grow steadily. Non- 
white families in North Carolina are 
poorer than white families, on average, 
whether poverty is measured by 
current income or family assets. (For 
data on the distribution of the state’s 
poor, see “The Changing Face of 
Poverty in North Carolina,” on page 
14 of this issue.) The high-poverty con- 
ditions that will inevitably accompany 
resegregation will, in turn, place chil- 
dren who attend resegregating schools 
at a substantially higher risk of poor 
academic performance — whatever their 
personal academic potential—simply 
because of the well-documented, ad- 
verse “school composition” effects of 
high-poverty schools.° Racial resegre- 
gation also will result in the loss of the 
many educational benefits that re- 
searchers and lay people alike have 


ascribed to integrated public education. 


implementation of State and 
Federal High-Stakes 
Accountability Measures 


School resegregation poses additional 
challenges as North Carolina steadily 
raises the educational bar through its 
state accountability system, now fed- 
erally augmented by the No Child Left 
Behind Act (a restructuring of Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act). During the past fifteen years, 
North Carolina has wholeheartedly 
embraced an accountability model 
known as the ABC’s of Education. The 
system has been singled out as among 
the nation’s best and most thorough- 
going. Yet with the arrival of the No 
Child Left Behind Act in early 2002, 
the state faces sweeping new accounta- 
bility procedures.” This federalization 
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of accountability marks a major de- 


parture for Congress. Never before has 


the federal government interjected it- 
self so centrally into the curriculum 
and yearly goals of the public schools. 
Later in this article, | address some 
implications of these educational 
changes for student achievement gen 
erally. Here I consider their potential 
impact on southern schools that are 
undergoing the termination of court- 


supervised desegregation. 


implications for Schools 

Terminating Desegregation 

The new federal approach does require 
States to pay careful attention to the 
various student subpopulations of each 
school and to report annually on the 
achievement of students in “disaggre 
gated” form—that is, by breaking down 
achievement on state tests according to 
the “race, ethnicity, gender, disability 
status, migrant status, English profi 
ciency, and status as economically 
disadvantaged” of all students in each 
school and district.* Nonetheless, I 
draw a pessimistic conclusion. In my 
judgment, without extraordinary in- 
tervention by state or local legislatures 
and school boards, these federal and 
state reporting measures will not re 
verse longstanding patterns of under- 
achievement by poor and minority 
children. Instead, I fear, racial reseg- 
regation will interact with high-stakes 
accountability, even if inadvertently, to 
accelerate a division between “winner” 
and “loser” schools increasingly iden- 
tifiable not merely by the relative 
successes or failures of their test-takers 
but by the races and socioeconomic 
status of their students. 

The basic outline of North Caro- 
lina’s accountability system was imple- 
mented statewide in 1995 in the ABC’s 
of Education Act.’ The act requires 
end-of-grade (EOG) testing of every 
third-grade student in three core 
subjects—reading, mathematics, and 
writing —and it designates special 
“gateways” at the third-, fifth-, and 
eighth-grade levels, when promotion 
decisions will be given special attention. 
Every school in North Carolina now 
receives an annual rating under the 
ABC’s statute. Unlike states that hold 
every school to a uniform performance 
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standard (for example, requiring at 
least 50 or 60 percent of all children to 
meet annual perfor- 
mance goals), North 
Carolina employs a 
complex formula to 
set specific growth 
goals for each school. 
In general, the form- 
ula weighs prior per- 
formance by students 
in each school, along 
with other demo- 
graphic factors such 
as socioeconomic 
status and race. (Un- 
der the federal No 
Child Left Behind 
Act, North Carolina 
will simultaneously 
be required to de- 
velop and employ a 
single uniform stan- 
dard for measuring 
growth In 1ts schools, 
the measure of ade- 
quate yearly pro- 
gress, or AYP.) 

These annual per- 
formance measures 
have more than in- 
tangible significance 
for teachers. In 1997, 
North Carolina pro- 
vided an annual bo- 
nus of $1,500 to all 
teachers whose 
schools achieved higher than expected 
growth under the ABC’s program and 
$750 bonuses to all teachers whose 
schools met expected growth ge als. 
Che performance measures are accom- 
panied by new state labels tied to 
overall school performance (such as 
“high growth,” “expected growth? 
and “low-performing school”). These 
labels mobilize parents to pressure 
teachers and administrators, since par- 
ents can learn from the annual ABC’s 
scores just how much their children’s 
schools are improving. 

For low-performing schools, the 
impetus for improvement can come not 
only from concerned parents but also 
from official “assistance teams.” Dis- 
patched by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, these teams have broad authority 
to investigate and review all facets of 


| fear [that] racial reseg- 
regation will interact with 
high-stakes accountability, 
even if inadvertently, to 
accelerate a division 
between “winner” and 
“loser” schools increasingly 
identifiable not merely 

by the relative successes 

or failures of their test- 
takers but by the races and 
socioeconomic status of 
their students. 


school operations, evaluate teachers 
and other school personnel, and col- 
laborate to design a 
school improvement 
plan. Further, if the 
school ultimately fails 
to improve, the team 
may recommend to 
the State Board that it 
dismiss the principal 
or replace the superin- 
tendent (if more than 
half the schools in 

the district are low- 
performing or if the 
superintendent fails 
to cooperate w ith the 
assistance team). 

\s part of its com- 
mitment to account- 
ability, North Carolina 
has eliminated “social 
promotion,” the prac- 
tice of allow ing stu- 
dents who have not 
mastered the material 
in one grade to go on 
to a higher grade. The 
new EQOG test scores 
will play a major role 
in the three new gate- 
ways (at third, fifth, 
and eighth grades), 
determining each year 
whether thousands of 
North Carolina chil- 
dren are promoted or 
retained. Moreover, high school students 
soon will be required to pass a battery 
of tests, first administered in the tenth 
grade, before they may receive a North 
Carolina high school diploma. 

In North Carolina the retention rate 
increased in each of the three gateway 
grades during the 1990s, though the 
overall rates of retention remained 
relatively small. The State Board of 
Education acknowledges that reten- 
tions will likely increase from 6,327 in 
1998-99 to 20,837 once all three gate- 
ways are in operation in 2002-03.!! 
These figures seem low. In 2000-01 
approximately 17.3 percent of all fifth 
graders and 30.8 percent of all 
African-American fifth graders failed 
to achieve at a proficient level (de- 
signated Level III under the ABC’s 
approach) on their EOG reading tests’ 





Since every student should pass the 

reading and the mathematics tests to 
avoid a risk of retention, the number 
of students at risk of retention under 


the ABC’s was actually greater than the 


numbers just cited. In the 2000-01 
school year, for example, 21.6 percent 
of all fifth graders and 38.0 percent of 
African-American fifth graders failed 
one or both of these exams. 

In a December 2001 report to the 
State Board of Education, a special com- 
mission charged with examining North 
Carolina’s “achievement gap” (the gap 
in academic performance between whites 


and most minorities) confirmed these 


disparities between whites and African- 


Americans in EOG performance: 


We can no longer afford to avoid 
the discomfort often associated 
with recognizing that ethnic culture 
(race) is somehow associated with 
[academic] failure. 
[he evidence is 
compelling. In 
every analysis of 
EOG test data 
from the ABCs 
program presen- 
ted to the Com 


mission over the 


Reading 


past year, the fac- 
tor of race was 
dominant in dif- 
ferentiating levels 


of achievement eee 


[he most pro- 
nounced differen- 


tial exists between 
the white student 
group with 82 
percent achieving 
at or above grade 
level on the 2000- 
2001 EOG testing, 
while only 52 per- 
cent of African- 
American students 
were at or above 
grade level. His- 
panic and American Indian students 
scored above blacks but considerably 
below whites and Asians. ' 


The overall gap between white and 
African-American student performance 
is large statewide, as it is in many other 


End-of-Grade Testing 
Parent/Teacher Report 
Public Schools of North Carolina 
Regular Test Administration 


The new E0G test scores 
will play a major role in the 
three new gateways (at 
third, fifth, and eighth 
grades), determining each 
year whether thousands of 
North Carolina children are 
promoted or retained. 


states.'* However, some evidence indi- 
cates that it is especially large in 
schools that are more segregated. For 
example, among North Carolina’s five 
largest urban districts, recently studied 
by three education experts from Duke 
University, the gaps in both reading 
and mathematics are higher in three 
more rapidly resegregating districts— 
Charlotte/Mecklenburg County, 
Greensboro/Guilford County, and 
Winston-Salem/Forsyth County— 
than in two more racially integrated 
districts—Raleigh/Wake County and 
Fayetteville/Cumberland County. 

Moreover, the higher rates of failure 
in the more rapidly resegregating dis- 
tricts are not evenly distributed among 
their elementary schools. Instead, as 
the research on the effects of poverty 
concentration would predict, the 
highest rates come in high-poverty 
schools within those districts. 

In sum, the num- 
bers and percentages 
of students who are 
retained under the 
memanee state’s ABC’s of educa- 
tion system are likely 
to rise substantially, 
particularly in schools 
with higher percent- 
ages of African- 
American and His- 
panic children and 
poor children. In 
school districts where 
schools are resegre- 
gating by race and 
socioeconomic class, 
these “failing schools” 
soon may either house 
especially large per- 
centages of children 
who have been re- 
tained in grade, with 
all the increased risks 
for dropping out that 
researchers have iden- 
tified, or effectively 
abandon any commit- 
ment to end social promotion, simply 
to keep their student cohorts moving 
through the system. 

Perhaps the greatest virtue of ac- 
countability systems is their capacity to 
identify the particular districts, schools, 
and students that are not achieving at 


desirable levels. To be sure, North 
Carolina’s system accomplishes that 
task. Moreover, since the federal No 
Child Left Behind Act requires all 
schools to report their scores by race, 
ethnicity, limited-English proficiency, 
and family income status, even districts 
and schools that have overall high 
levels of student performance will no 
longer be able to ignore major cohorts 
of their student populations that may 
not be performing adequately. These 
are substantial pluses of the account- 
ability system. 

Yet once that identification has been 
completed, major work lies ahead. 
North Carolina’s resegregating and 
high-poverty schools must be assured 
of receiving the human and fiscal re- 
sources they need: enough certified 
teachers to staff every classroom; 
smaller classes, especially in the earlier 
grades; experienced principals and 
staffers; sufficient funds for protes 
sional development; and resources to 
support meaningful after-school, 
English-proficiency, tutoring, special 
education, and other tailored programs 
that match those of schools in more 
affluent areas. Any shortfall of 
resources could quickly swamp thou- 
sands of struggling low-income and 
minority children in North Carolina. 
For as the American Educational Re- 


search Association has cautioned, 


if high-stakes testing programs are 
implemented in circumstances 
where educational resources are 

. there is potential 
for serious harm. Policy makers 


inadequate . . 


and the public may be misled];]. . . 
students may be placed at increased 
risk of educational failure and 
dropping out; [and] teachers may 
be blamed or punished for inequit- 
able resources over which they have 


no contre rl. ; 


Unintended Consequences of 
High-Stakes Accountability 

Under an accountability system, a pri- 
mary purpose of identifying low- 
performing schools is to take the neces- 
sary steps to improve them, thereby 
allowing every child to attain high 
academic goals. However, identifying 
schools that fall short in academic 
performance opens another possible 
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Putting Perspectives to Work ‘ 


5° 


Bill McNeal: Helmsman in a Storm 


efitting a man who has spent 
more than thirty years in public 
schools, Bill McNeal says he is 
“in the business of no excuses.” This is 
especially true when it comes to 
closing racial and socioeconomic gaps 
n academic achievement 
In the two years since McNeal be- 
came superintendent of Wake County 
Schools, the district nas posted im- 
pressive gains in end-of-year tests. Last 
year 89.4 percent of students in grades 
3-8 scored at or above grade level, a 4.5 
percent increase since 2000. Reading 
scores were up two points Tor ail stu- 
dents, four points for black and Hispanic 
students; and math scores were up 
three points for all students, six points 
for blacks and Hispanics. In 1999-2000, 
60.3 percent of black third graders 
were reading at grade level, compared 
with 92.7 percent of white third graders 
In two years that 32.4 percent gap 
narrowed by almost a third, with 71.2 
percent of black students reading at 
grade level, compared with 95.1 per- 
cent of white students. Math scores for 
eighth graders show similar patterns 
65.4 percent of black students scoring 
at grade level in 1999-2000, increasing 
to 71.5 percent two years later. For 
white students, the percentages were 
93.6 and 95.1, respectively 
To McNeal the progress is substantial 
but not miraculous. “It’s been hard 
work, a slow, painstaking process,” he 
says. The district is committed to main- 
taining educational diversity in its 
schools and raising the achievement of 
every student (see page 54 of the 
accompanying article). Further, McNeal 
Says, principals and teachers have taken 
the crucial “first step” and recognized 
that “we're absolutely responsible for 
the academic progress of every child.” 
His motivational secret? McNeal 
grew up professionally in the school 
system, starting as a junior high 
teacher in 1974 and working his way 
up as assistant principal, principal, 
assistant superintendent, then asso- 
ciate superintendent. He has known 
many of the system's principals a long 
time. “| believe they trust and respect 
me and what this district stands for, 
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and when | appeal to their sense of 
concern for all children, they respond 
And | feel the same way about the 
teachers,” he says 

Another component has been the 
Accelerated Learning Program, initia- 
ted by McNeal when he was associate 
superintendent as a three-hour tu- 
toring program by certified teachers on 
Saturday mornings. Schools now have 
flexibility in designing their own pro- 
grams, but the basics—extra money 
for extra teaching—still are intact. In 
the past two years, Wake County com- 
missioners have pumped an extra $20 
million into the school system 

McNeal also has forged beneficial 
alliances with businesses and faith 
communities. Five hundred businesses 


now are linked with individual schools 
and help with everything from do- 
nating equipment, like used copiers, to 
backing pay hikes for teachers. Among 
other benefits, the program “got busi- 
ness people into the schools so they 
could see them and talk intelligently 
about what's needed,” McNeal says 
Churches and other faith groups also 
have adopted schools and set up after- 
hours tutoring programs and, in some 
cases, in-house computer labs 

Can other districts duplicate Wake 
County's success? “You can replicate 
the goal. You can replicate the can-do 
attitude, the drive and push by top- 
level personnel,” McNeal acknowl- 
edges. “But you'll still need financial 
resources to do everything we've done, 
to provide all the support pieces. ” 

— Eleanor Howe 


avenue for impatient parents: tO move 
their children to schools where other 
students already are achieving at high 
levels. Scholars have long noted this 
classic exit pattern of response to 
failing schools. 

North Carolina’s school assignment 
patterns lend themselves to the exercise 


least tWwo ways. 


of such a choice in at 
In districts that opt for neighborhood 
schooling, parental choice can take the 
form of selecting the “right neighbor- 
hood” for residence—one in which 
public schools are high-performing 
(and the racial mix is to the parents’ 
preference). A large body of empirical 
evidence fortifies what most people 
know from common observation: entry 
into neighborhoods with more desir 
able public schools is usually more 
expensive, since home prices reflect 


the “premium” paid for the better 


performing schools to which neighbor 


hood children will go. The contrary 
tendency also manifests itself: poorer 
families find themselves relegated to 
less expensive housing in secondary or 
overcrowded neighborhoods within a 
school district, or to poorer districts. 
Their public schools run the risk of 
becoming high-poverty schools as long 
as assignments are bounded by local 
neighborhoods. 

With its annual test scores and an- 
nual information about school per- 
formance, school accountability adds 
an aura of “certainty” to this general 
tendency of neighborhood stratifica- 
tion. Neighborhood ambiance or the 
economic profile of a community may 
be intangible. The performances of 
public schools now are available on the 
web, accurate to the decimal point. 

Even when districts operate under 
assignment plans that allow parents to 
choose schools outside their neighbor- 
hood, “the educationally oriented 
parents and children . . . [will] demand 
and receive higher quality educational 
services than . . . consumers with less 
exacting educational tastes.” 

Indeed, that relative lack of edu- 
cational sophistication among lower- 
income parents may explain one recent 
surprise under the federal No Child 
Left Behind Act. The statute empowers 
parents whose children attend failing 
schools to transfer their children to 





higher-performing schools in the dis- 
trict. Although the act had immediate 
applicability (drawing on schools’ 
scores on whatever statewide account- 
ability tests had been employed pre- 
viously), and although parents in 8,652 
schools nationwide were immediately 
eligible to demand reassignment, 
apparently only “a trickle” of parents 
exercised the option in fall 2002. 

Just as parents who seek higher 
performing schools for their children 
can choose between two basic 
strategies — stay and reform, or leave 
for a better school — so can most 
teachers choose between two basic 
strategies. The first is to redouble their 
efforts at their current school, hoping 
to improve the performance of their 
young charges. The second is to move 
to a school in which the overall perfor 
mance of students already is higher. 

A recent study of teacher transfers 
in Texas public elementary schools 
found “strong evidence that teachers 
systematically favor higher achieving, 
non-minority, non-low income stu- 
dents.”!’ To be sure, factors in addition 
to disappointing student test scores 
and loss of faculty bonuses might drive 
teachers from low-performing schools, 
including a desire to avoid more stu- 
dent disciplinary problems, poorer- 
quality facilities, or more unsavory 
neighborhoods. Since all these prob- 
lems tend to occur more frequently in 
high-poverty schools, however, the 
effect is the same: good teachers tend 
to flee from segregated, high-poverty 
schools, while poorer or less experi- 
enced teachers stay. 

A recent analysis of elementary 
school teachers in four school districts 
in North Carolina’s Research Triangle 
reached a similar conclusion about 
relative teacher quality. Drawing on 
state records, the report found that 
“!s|]chools in the Triangle with high 
numbers of poor children have the 
least qualified teachers and experience 
the highest rates of turnover.”2” The 
report contrasted one Durham ele- 
mentary school where 82 percent of 
the children receive subsidized school 
lunches with another Durham school 
where only 11 percent receive the 
lunches. In the high-poverty school, 
“fewer than two-thirds of the teachers 


were fully licensed, 44 percent had less 
than three years of experience, and the 
turnover rate was 52 percent.” In the 
low-poverty school, by contrast, “93 
percent of the teachers were fully 
licensed, more than half had 10 years 
of experience, and 
[only] 18 percent had 
less than three years 
of experience.” Only 
54 percent of the 
students in the high- 
poverty school 
passed state EOG 
exams in 2001, 
compared with more 
than 90 percent in 
the low -poverty 
school. 

A school superin- 
tendent in Johnston 
County, North Caro- 
lina, acknowledged 
that “finding 
teachers to work in 
schools with a large 
population of low- 
income students is 
difficult. “Teachers 
don’t want to work 
in those schools,’ 
|Superintendent 
James] Causby said, 
though he added that 
there are excep- 
tions.”** Superinten 
dent Causby’s obser- 
vations about teacher 
preferences coincide 
with anecdotal infor 
mation from the 
National Research 
Council that 
standards-based 
reform “may be 
making schools that 
are identified as low performing less 
attractive to teachers.”*’ A respected 
educational researcher has found con- 
cern, especially among North Carolina 
principals who serve low-performing 
schools, that the state’s accountability 
program may create incentives that 
will lure better-performing teachers 
to middle-class, white schools, leaving 
principals with few effective means 
to remove poor teachers already 


present in their low-performing 


North Carolina's resegregating 
and high-poverty schools 
must be assured of receiving 
the human and fiscal resources 
they need: enough certified 
teachers to staff every class- 
room; smaller classes, espec- 


ially in the earlier grades; 
experienced principals and 
staffers; sufficient funds for 
professional development; 
resources to support mean- 
ingful after-school, English- 
proficiency, tutoring, special 
education, and other tailored 
programs that match those of 
schools in more affluent areas. 


schools.** (Aware of this potential 
problem, North Carolina recently 
acted to provide financial incentives 
for teachers who decide to stay in 
lower-performing schools.) 

I do not argue that the account- 
ability approach is 
either misguided or 
inevitably doomed to 
failure. The light that 
it could shine annually 
on every district, 
school, and student 
statewide might prove 
essential in ensuring 
that all North Car 
olina children receive 
a high-quality educa- 
tion no matter where 
they live or what their 
parents’ personal cir 
cumstances are. | do 
contend that when 
accountability mea- 
sures are required of, 
and interact with, 
school systems char 
acterized by growing 
racial and ethnic seg- 
regation, they threaten 
to exacerbate the 
isolation of African 
American, Hispanic, 
Native American, and 
low-income children, 
with negative conse 
quences for both the 
children’s access to 
highly performing 
classmates and the 
prospect of the 
schools’ attracting 
better, more qualified 
teachers. 

Some sobering 
assessments of the 
effects of the accountability approach 
on racial and ethnic minorities already 
have come from the National Research 
Council. In 1999 it reported that only 
two systematic studies had been com 
pleted on the effects of these systems 
on student achievement. The first 
study, an examination of the Dallas, 
lexas, program, found “evidence of 
gains in student achievement for whites 
and Hispanics but not for black stu- 
dents.”*° The other study, an exami- 
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nation of Charlotte, North Carolina’s 
five-year experience with its Bench- 


mark Goals Program, found “few or 


no gains from the 


incentive system.” 


Continuing 
inequities in 
School Finances 
and Resources 


he third force 
currently affecting 
southern education is 
the perennial tumult 
over educational 
resources. Most often 
it results in wide dis- 
parities between 
affluent districts and 
less fortunate ones. 
The former have mo- 
dern facilities, well- 
qualified teachers, 
and an abundance of 
special academic pro 
grams. The latter have 
shortages of qualified 
teachers, large classes, 
and few specialized 
courses and programs and writing. 
for high-achieving or 

low-performing 

students. 

Since 1970, several waves of law- 
suits aimed at school finance reform, 
many in southern states, have invoked 
state constitutional principles of educa- 
tional equality or adequacy to obtain 
judicial reordering of legislative out- 
comes that reformers have challenged 
as inequitable and unjust. Some believe 
that recent judicial or legislative 
decisions to direct more educational 
resources to needy schools and stu- 
dents might be a crucial educational 
counterforce, sufficiently powerful to 
neutralize adverse effects flowing from 
racial resegregation. If poor or pre- 
dominantly minority schools have 
sufficient resources and adopt appro- 
priate pedagogical and administrative 
methods, this argument runs, they do 
not need the benefits of a racially di- 
verse student body. 

North Carolina has experienced a 
vigorous constitutional attack on its 
school finance policies. In a 1997 
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The ABC's of Education Act 
requires end-of-grade (E0G) 
testing of every third-grade 
student in three core subjects 
—reading, mathematics, 


decision, Leandro v. State, the North 
Carolina Supreme Court declared that 
the state’s constitution promises every 


child “the opportunity 


for a sound basic 
education.”*” The 
court remanded 
Leandro to a specially 
designated trial judge, 
Howard Manning, 
charging him to give 
concrete meaning to 
both the general right 
of North Carolina 
students and the 
duties of state 
educational officials. 
Judge Manning 
rendered a series of 
opinions that appear 
to require the state to 
address the unmet 
educational needs of 
every at-risk child.** 
In his final opinion, 


classroom be staffed 
with a competent, 
certified, well-trained 
teacher who is. . . im- 
plementing effective 
educational methods 
that provide differen- 
tiated, individualized instruction, 
assessment, and remediation to the 
students in that classroom.” Further, 
he decreed that “every school be pro- 
vided, in the most cost effective man- 
ner, the resources necessary to support 
the effective instructional program 
within that school so that the educa- 
tional needs of all children, including 
at-risk children, to have the equal op- 
portunity to obtain a sound basic 
education, can be met.”2° 

The trial court has announced that 
it will oversee the full implementation 
of its remedial orders. The state has 
appealed the lower court decisions, 
and the future of Leandro is uncertain 
at present. In appealing the Leandro 
mandate, the state is following a path 
well trodden by executive agencies and 
legislatures in other states, which have 
resisted judicially mandated redistri- 
bution of educational resources. 

Even if Leandro’s expansive orders 
are upheld, educational researchers are 


he ordered that “every 


divided over whether additional re- 
sources alone will suffice, in the long 
term, to overcome the structural 
challenges presented by high concen- 
trations of low-income children in 
high-poverty schools. There also may 
be practical limits on the courts’ power 
to compel legislatures to direct dollars 
disproportionately toward poor and 
minority schoolchildren. Moreover, the 
budgetary crisis now sweeping over 
American state and county govern- 
ments, the most serious in over a 
decade, shows no signs of abating. The 
current taxation picture presents the 
prospect of long-term fiscal austerity 
for state educational establishments 
and hard choices among many pressing 
state needs.’ 

This is disconcerting news since the 
new accountability approach promised 
to identify those who most need help 
and then, by steering public resources 
toward them, lift student performance. 

Ignoring for a moment accounta- 
bility’s potential problems, I think that 
its most attractive face Is its commit- 
ment to the democratic propositions 
that “all children can learn” and that 
the nation’s public schools must deliver 
on that commitment.*! Yet two impedi- 
ments stand in the way of achieving 
this great promise. The first is peda- 
gogical, the second, political. 

The pedagogical challenge is that no 
scholar or educator has yet identified a 
package of educational resources or 
practices that can, in a consistent and 
replicable manner, lift the performance 
of the children who most need educa- 
tional assistance. This is a controversial 
statement, for educational innovators 
regularly claim that some new methods 
have worked or will work to transform 
children, classrooms, schools, and 
districts. There do exist marvelous and 
encouraging accounts of educational 
successes in the most straitened 
circumstances, where principals and 
teachers have accomplished 
educational wonders in schools filled 
with poor and minority children. North 
Carolinians also can tell such excep- 
tional stories: On remand of Leandro, 
the trial court pointed to five schools 
in which achievement on North Caro- 
lina’s EOG tests was outstanding. Most 
were in low-wealth school districts 





without substantial resources, all en- 
rolled student populations that were 
more than 50 percent African-American, 
Native American, 
and/or Hispanic, and 
all had more than 70 
percent of their 
students eligible for 
subsidized lunches. 

Yet very few who 
have studied public 
schools carefully have 
identified any 
particular combina- 
tion of strategies with 
a high rate of replic- 
able success. Indeed, 
one respected re- 
searcher concludes, 
ironically, that 
“| plerformance- 
based reform of edu- 
cation makes sense 
because so little is 
known about the 
specific relationships 
between educational 
inputs and outputs. If 
those relationships 
were better under 
stood, outcome goals 
could be achieved by 
focusing attention on 
the inputs to the educational 
process.” *? Research suggests that two 
school resources have particular power 
to lift low student performance —high- 
quality teachers (teachers with high 
test scores and/or master’s degrees in 
their fields) and small class size.** But 
researchers often acknowledge that 
they “are not yet certain about how to 
make schools better or how to deploy 
resources effectively” and that “|e]du- 
cational challenges facing districts and 
schools serving concentrations of 
disadvantaged students are particularly 
intense, and social science research 
provides few definitive answers about 
how to improve educational outcomes 
for these youngsters.” * 

This pedagogical uncertainty is real 
and serious. Although it does not war- 
rant hesitation about addressing the 
problems, it does suggest that additional 
fiscal resources are not enough, at 


present, to ensure that “all children 


will learn.” That is especially true, cur- 


There do exist marvelous 
and encouraging accounts 

of educational successes in 
the most straitened circum- 
stances, where principals and 
teachers have accomplished 
educational wonders in 
schools filled with poor and 
minority children. 


rent research suggests, for low-income 
African-American, Hispanic, and Na- 
tive American children who must learn 
in high-poverty 
schools. Account- 
ability systems can be 
helpful, even constitu- 
tionally indispensable 
(as North Carolina’s 
Leandro court has 
suggested).*’ How- 
ever, if educators or 
legislators impose 
strict goals on 
teachers and adminis- 
trators who work in 
racially and econom- 
ically isolated schools 
(or on the students 
themselves), they may 
increase the risks of 
personal and profes- 
sional failure, without 
providing any proven 
route to success.” 
This prospect seems 
especially pertinent in 
the southern states 
where public schools 
are rapidly resegrega- 
ting by race and so- 
ci1oeconomic status, 
thereby creating 
precisely the kind of educational chal- 
lenges that the nation’s best educational 
experts have found so intractable in 
northeastern and midwestern central- 
city school districts. 

he political challenge is equally 
formidable. Even in the states where 
courts have been willing to identify 
and enforce a right to education, real 
educational progress has come slowly. 
Courts have typically looked to state 
legislative or executive officials to pre- 
scribe the specific content of educa- 
tional reform packages for redressing 
fiscal or resource inequities between 
districts. Yet legislatures in both the 
North and the South are under power- 
ful pressure not to compromise their 
reliable political support from white, 
suburban voters by showering ad- 
ditional aid on failing schools in poor 
and minority districts with far less 
electoral clout.** 

Moreover, the sums that may be 
needed to purchase truly promising ed- 


ucational resources for low-performing 
students may require large increases in 
the current per-student spending in 
most states. One school finance expert 
has estimated that in states where 
present spending averages $5,000, an 
additional $2,000 per disadvantaged 
child may be needed for accelerated 
instruction, and an additional $3,000 
for “preschool and full-day kindergar- 
ten, qualified and adequately trained 
teachers, social and family services, 
and building maintenance and con- 
struction,” for a total of $10,000 

per child.* 

Even states like Connecticut, which 
has long directed extra dollars to poor 
and low-performing school districts 
under progressive, per-child formulas, 
and North Carolina, which has created 
supplemental funds for both low-wealth 
and small districts, seem unlikely to 
agree on the level of additional re- 
sources that may be required.*” More 
over, in the view of an astute legal 
scholar of public education, racial 
dynamics may distort electoral choices 
on school finance. That is, the school 
finance reform campaigns that appear 
to benefit African-American and His- 
panic children either have succeeded 
less often in court or, if judicially suc- 
cessful, have experienced significantly 
greater difficulty in commanding mean- 
ingful legislative enforcement.*! 

At present, resource disparities in 
North Carolina, and the South gen- 
erally, are not the same as those in the 
underfunded, heavily minority urban 
school districts of the Northeast and 
the Midwest. North Carolina’s districts 
tend to be larger and more racially 
heterogeneous. Although the five low- 
wealth school districts that joined as 
successful plaintiffs in Leandro are 
disproportionately African-American, 
Hispanic, and Native American, the six 
high-wealth districts that intervened 
and also sought additional resources 
were racially far more typical of North 
Carolina and atypical of large, central- 
city districts in other regions. 

Yet the struggles within southern 
state legislatures and the South’s larger 
school districts are real. Further, because 
of the growing racial segregation, those 
struggles pose the danger of becoming 
increasingly racialized, especially if in- 
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creasing segregation of North Carolina 
schools, and gaps in student achievement 
under the state and federal account 

ability goals, begin to pose the issue of 


idditional resources in racial terms. 


Conclusion 

If North Carolina’s public schools 
substantially resegregate, it seems 
highly likely that many of the majority 
African-American and 
Hispanic schools will 
become perennially 
low-performing. Thei 
students’ race and 
poverty status will 
become viewed, by both 
those students and thei 
white peers, as predic 
tive of school failure. Unacceptable 
percentages of students in these schools 
will be either retained in grade or passed 
without sufficient remediation, leading 
to a spiraling downward cycle of 
school difficulties and demoralization. 

Che Supreme Court’s recent decisions 
in Grutter and Gratz appear clearly to 
repudiate the doctrinal foundation on 
which the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals built its recent jurisprudence 
banning race-conscious student assign- 
ments. If those decisions are extended to 
the K-12 setting, as seems likely, they 
will allow well-intentioned school 
boards forthrightly to continue the 
school-assignment policies of the past 
thirty years that, despite their many 
deficiencies, have worked measurable 
progress for the South and its children 
of all races. 

Within North Carolina and the 
Fourth Circuit, the model of school 
assignment that Wake County has 
chosen to pursue would, if adhered to 
over time, avoid much of the educa- 
tional damage that this article has 
forecast. (For a profile of Wake Coun- 
ty’s superintendent, see the sidebar on 
page 50.) Wake County assigns students 
on the basis of socioeconomic status 
and academic performance: no school 
may have more than 40 percent of its 
children eligible for subsidized lunches 
or more than 25 percent of its students 
scoring below grade level.** This 
approach actively resists the demogra- 
phic trends toward high-poverty and 
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“All children can learn,” 
and the nation’s public 

schools must deliver on 
that commitment. 


low-performing schools that set up 
sorting behavior by white and middle- 
class parents. Yet the capacity of the 
Wake County school board to sustain 
broad public support for these policies 
will be seriously tested in the coming 
few years, and other school districts 
may not find leaders willing to follow 
Wake County’s example. 

Che judicial commitment exhibited 
in Leandro to meet the educational 
needs of every child is, in 
my opinion, salutary 
(although it has been 
rejected as a paradigm 
by other southern states, 
such as Alabama, Florida, 
and Georgia). Perhaps it 
will diminish the 
potentially adverse 
consequences of the developing system. 
Yet it is being challenged by the state, 
and if the North Carolina Supreme 
Court affirms these decisions, 
implementation of them must await 
the active cooperation of the legislative 
and executive branches. 

Even if that cooperation flows freely, 
the evidence from numerous careful 
and unbiased studies—from James 
Coleman’s work in the mid-1960s to 
the present—teaches that no discrete 
quantum of resources, separately de- 
livered to racially and economically 
isolated public schools, can easily re- 
store the cumulative educational in- 
juries worked by their isolation. Chief 
Justice Earl Warren brought just such 
an insight to the nation in Brown vs. 
the Board of Education. Fifty years 
later, it is a lesson not only Southerners 
but all Americans need to relearn, for 
the sake of the nation’s children and its 
democratic future. 
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Che first of three volumes on North Carolina annexation law. 
Chis volume addresses topics that are relevant regardless of 

the statutory annexation procedure used by a city. The second 
volume will address voluntary annexation, and the third 
involuntary annexation. Chapters in Volume | are organized 

in approximate chronological order, as a city might work 
through an annexation. They discuss the General Assembly’s 
authority over and role in annexation law; matters that condition 


a city’s power to annex; rules for annexations; the standing of 


various parties to challenge a completed annexation; a city’s authority to repeal an 
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Provides a comprehensive explanation of the North Carolina 
law requiring all citizens to report cases of suspected child 
abuse, neglect, and dependency. Also describes the state’s 
child protective services system. A useful reference for medical 
professionals, law enforcement officials, reporters, child-care 
providers, social workers, teachers, counselors, principals, and 
other school personnel. May also be helpful as a training aid. 
\ppendixes include pertinent sections of the North Carolina 
Juvenile Code, elements of criminal offenses against children, 


and relevant websites and telephone numbers. 


Sets out substantive law regarding ineffective assistance of 
counsel claims. Explains the legal standards that apply to the 
full range of these claims, including Strickland attorney error 
claims, denial of counsel claims, conflict of interest claims, and 
Harbison claims. Offers a comprehensive catalog of North 
Carolina ineffective assistance of counsel cases. Of interest to 
trial and appellate judges, prosecutors, public defenders, and 


private defense lawyers. 
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On June 30, 2003, special gifts donated over two years met the $1 million Knapp 
Challenge goal for the School of Government's building renovation and expansion! 


Thank you! 
If you missed the challenge, the School still needs your help! Gifts can help pay 
for the remaining furniture, equipment, landscaping, and construction not covered by 


State appropriations. 


Send your gift or pledge to the IOG Foundation—Building Fund, UNC Chapel Hill, CB# 3330 Knapp Building, 
Chapel Hill, NC 27599-3330, or contribute online at www.sog.unc.edu. 

For information on naming rooms, buying an engraved brick, or making an in-kind contribution, visit our 
website, call (919) 966-9780 or (919) 962-8477, or e-mail simpson@iogmail.iog.unc.edu. 











